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NATIONAL BARN DANCE 

broadcast from Chicago's 8th Street Theatre! 
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In the eighteen years since the NATIONAL BARN 
DANCE was moved to the 8th Street Theatre 
(it was a studio broadcast for eight years before that) 
2,008,065 loyal WLS listeners have paid $1,462,750 to see 
the program broadcast from this one spot alone — 
an unequalled record in paid admittance for any radio 
program. And with age, its share of audience 
has increased— in the last year alone, according to 
A. C. Nielsen Company, by 49%. 

It is more than just another program. The NATIONAL 
BARN DANCE is radio's oldest continuous, 
commercial program. It is a tradition — which has 
maintained — and increased — WLS leadership | 
in developing loyal listeners — and customers. Its list of 
sponsors is impressive — even more so is the constancy 
of their sponsorship. It has proven and will 
continue to prove that radio is the magic touch 
that turns people into customers. 



WIS can introduce you to new customers in the 
rich Midwest. Write WIS, or contact your John 
Blair man today for availabilities and facts 
on how Radio's magic touch can sell for you. 




And now Pequot Mills, Inc., who began 
Vi hour sponsorship of the NATIONAL BARN DANCE late 
last year — another advertiser destined 
to turn people into customers! 



CLEAR GBA 






CHICAGO 7 



890 KILOCYCLES • 50.000 WATTS • ABC AFFILIATE 



WHO'S NIBBLING AT PEARSON? — Surprisingly (in view of Drew Pearson's fracas with 
Senator Joseph McCarthy) one of several firms making sponsorship inquiries is in 
heavy industry, usually most controversy-shy category among advertisers. Among 
nibblers, clothing manufacturer F. Jacobson & Sons flirted with, then abandoned 
idea of alternate-week ABC sponsorship. 

i 

CHECKING THE RATING SERVICES — Blueprint for tests to determine rating services 
doing best jobs included in final report of industry committee initiated last 
summer by Stanley Breyer, KJBS, San Francisco. As proposed, project would re- 

1 

quire sponsorship by industry organisation like BAB or BAM at cost of $150,000 to 
$200,000. Would include analysis of full techniques used by Pulse, Nielsen, 
Hooper etc. in reaching findings; might, for example, monitor Hooper phone calls 
to check interviewing methods. 

TV SPONSORS UP 2 200% IN TWO YEARS — Rorabaugh Report shows that total of na- 
tional advertisers on TV increased from 238 in June 1949 to 4,832 this past fall. 

I 

Network accounts most active since January 1950 include: 130 food accounts; 29 
automotive; 23 alcoholic beverage; 19 non-alcoholic beverage. 

i, 

DOES YOUR ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE WATCH TELEVISION?— Many account executives, 

Jj . . — _ _ ; 

other key agency men, fail to keep up with TV programing. That's impression 
SPONSOR researchers have been gathering. Said national food firm account man: 
"I just have time to see our own show." With lightning-pace of newest medium, 
alertness and study will pay extra dividends. Increasing number of tools are 
, available, including trade papers and clinics. 

NEWSPRINT SHORTAGE MEANS MORE MONEY FOR SPOT RADIO/TV— Developing short- 
ages of newsprint may mean more money for spot radio/TV budgets. Larger newspapers 
in post-war years, increasing consumption by Great Britain, are among reasons for 
paper shortage. There's grey market already with price at $230 a ton. (Normal 
contract price; $106). 

PBS: $750,000 IN RED — Cost of starting even a daytime network emphasised by suspen- 
sion of Progressive Broadcasting System after less than 3 months' operations, 
i Larry Finley, PBS head and respected e.t. specialist, hoped to carry on with new 
funds as this issue went to press. Total dropped to date: $750,000; most for Holly- 
wood programing, large chunk for cross-country station relations tour. 
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REPORT TO SPONSORS for 12 February 1851 



$75,000 TOTAL EARMARKED FOR TW O TO P NAB EXECS — When Judge Justin Miller 
steps up to chairman of board his $50,000 annual salary will step down. Board 
action permits maximum of $75,000 to chairman and new president-general manager. 
Since president (to be chosen by eight -maa committee) is expected to get between 
$30-40,000 Chairman Miller is anticipating cut. Names mentioned as president- 
general manager possibilities include Ed Kobak, Paul Morency, Gene Thomas. Strong 
NAB elements would like to draft Bob Swezey. Practical broadcaster is sought. 
Selection committee has working list of 40 candidates. 

RADIO PICKING UP /N TV H OMES — In 10 of 13 Pulse TV cities January 1951 radio 
listening was at all-time high in TV homes. City by city, 12 noon to 12 midnight, 
viewing and listening statistics in TV homes for week of 2-8 January were: Bir- 
mingnam, TV 25.2-radio 17.5; New York, TV 32.9-radio 15.2; Dayton, TV 30.6-radio 
15.9; Columbus, TV 33.6-radio 15.4; Syracuse, TV 32.3-radio 16.7; Cleveland, TV 
35.6-radio 15.3; Boston, TV 29.0-radio 18.2; Cincinnati, TV 34.9-radio 16.7; 
Philadelphia, TV 30.2-radio 13.4; San Francisco, TV 27.4-radio 17.1; St. Louis, TV 
31.3-radio 18.1; Chicago, TV 33.2-radio 16.4; Los Angeles, TV 30.8-radio 17.5; 
Washington, TV 28.6-radio 11.9. 

HOW MUCH IS ADJACENCY WO RTH? — Colgate's high-flying "Our Miss Brooks," (CBS, 
6:30 pm Sundays) competing with NBC's "Big Show," is zooming in ratings. 17-23 
December Nielsen has it in 9th place with 5,698,000 homes. Previous rating showed 
35th place. Jack Benny, in 2nd place with 7,855,000 homes, immediately follows. 
On Monday nights "My Friend Irma" does well at 10 pm immediately following top- 
ranking "Lux Radio Theater." Nielsen rates "Irma" 8th with 5,942,000 homes . 

DON LEE'S NET PARTICIPATIONS — Advertisers like Fels, Best Foods, Hills Bros., 
Pequot Mills, Sierra Candy like novel twist Don Lee inaugurated mid-October for 
participations over entire net via afternoon Jack Krrkwood Show. Don Lee sells 
one-minute commercials worked in by cast at base rate of $275 per. Sellout is 30 
participations weekly. 

RADIO IS GETTING BIGGER — Among numerous stations whose biggest year was 1950 
were WJR (1950 billing, $3,519,151—1949 billing, $3,274,670) and WGAR (billing 
between $2,000,000 and $1,750,000 in 1950). Stations' managements both expect at 
least 10% increase in 1951. 

ARE TV STATIONS PUBLIC-SERVICE MINDED? — Lengths to which some TV stations go to 
provide useful service seen in WFIL-TV, Philadelphia "University of the Air." 
Class is in session each weekday from 11:10 am to 12 noon with topnotch professors 
conducting and compact curriculum and reading lists available to viewers. KTTV, 
Los Angeles, devotes 20% of total time to educational broadcasts. Judge Justin 
Miller waging fight to convince FCC that educational institutions should be grant- 
ed licenses to operate TV stations "on the merits." FCC Commissioner Frieda Hen- 
nock advocates allocation of 25% of TV frequencies to educational institutions. 
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"Gimme a gross of 
super coronas .dear ! 




oronas or Cadillacs . . . our wealthy Red 
River Valley hayseeds have the dough to buy 
almost anything they want. They're one of 
the Nation's top income groups. And they 
prefer WDAY so heavily that they have made 
it the top NBC station, IIooperwi.se, in the en- 
tire nation ! 

Despite competition by the other three major 
networks, all of which have studios in Fargo, 
WDAY 7 consistently gets a jar greater Share 
of the Fargo-M oorhead Audience than all 
other stations combined! 

WDAY has even greater popularity in rural 
areas. A new 22-coinity survey reveals that 
78.6% of the farm families within about 90 
miles of Fargo prefer WDAY, as against 
4.4% for the next station! 

Yes, urban and rural, WDAY is the over- 
whelming favorite in the Red River Valley. 
Write for all the facts, today! 




FARGO, N. D. 



NBC • 970 KILOCYCLES • 5000 WATTS 



FREE & PETERS, INC. 
Exclusive National Representatives 
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ARTICLES 
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The fabulous Columbia Workshop 

Sponsors know advertising impact is entertainment impact. Here s how 
the Workshop blazed way in developing the art of radio program-making 



ffoic? to sell a man who can't hear 

Beltone's successful venture into network radio last fall aroused other 
hearing-aid manufacturers, started advertising revolution 



Leas find the yirl 

Old Gold Dancing Pack TV commercials have created a mystery. Who's 
the girl on top of those shapely legs? This picture series gives clues 
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28 



MEN, MONEY & MOTIVES 6 

NEW AND RENEW 11 

510 MADISON 16 

MR. SPONSOR: DANIEL B. SCULLY 18 

P. S. 21 

MR. SPONSOR ASKS 42 

ROUNDUP 44 

QUERIES 46 

TOOLS (BROCHURES) AVAILABLE 79 

SPONSOR SPEAKS 80 




How's the "Biff Show" doiny? 

Blessed by the critics, NBC's new star-packed extravaganza appeals most 
to big-city sophisticates. Over-all rating is still weak, but growing 



<i citing the most out of camera and props? 

TV cameras can produce endless variety of tricks; ingenious use of these 
special effects cuts costs, hypoes sales punch 



Magazines on the air 

Stepped-up TV activity by Life, increased use of radio by SEP, prove that 
giants in the periodical field know how to make use of competitive media 



Does your star click with your salesmen? 

Jack Berch, Prudential m.c, has sold himself — and radio — to the sales 
force. His story may suggest an approach for other firms 



M'OVSOIt INDEX: J U LY-U ECEM IS Elt 1950 



COMING 



Tin* lahulous Columbia Workshop: part II 

More about the history of the Workshop, with an audit of net results 
and a plan for establishing an industry-supported TV Workshop 



Tli*' story of Firestone 

Sponsor of the oldest coost-to-coast network radio show, this tire and 
rubber company started using air in 1928, now has successful simulcast 
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COVER: On 18 March 1948, four network ex- 
ecutives (Frank Mullen, then of NBC, not 
shown) signed a contract with the AFM and 
James C. Petrillo. This year, traditional smiles 
for camera may come harder. Musicians' de- 
mands include: hike for TV musicians to 20% 
over radio scale; virtual ban against showing 
movies on TV. ( L. to r. ) Mark Woods, vice- 
chairman of ABC; Robert D. Swezey, then 
executive v. p. of Mutual, now g.m. of WDSU, 
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rFor every Radio 
_ Family in Shreveport 



ITS EASY, 



WHEN YOU 
KNOW HOW! 




)hreveport is the second city in Louisiana and 
WKH is way ahead of all other competition here. 
r n Weekday Evenings, for example, Hoopers show 
«*at KWKH actually gets 89.7% many listeners 
b all other Shreveport stations combined! 

I at Shreveport alone is no true measure of KWKH. 
-he city itself has 33,280 radio families, whereas 
WKH's 1949 BMB Daytime Audience is 303,230 
milies (and 227,701 of these are "average daily 
teners"!) 

];t us or The Branham Company give you all the 
lets about our rich tri-state area and the job that 
] ^KH know-how can do for you. 



i 



')0,0Q0 Watts • CBS 



KWKH HAS NINE 
ACTUAL "BMB AUDIENCE" 
FAMILIES, OUTSIDE! 




KWKH 



Texas 



SHREVEPORT f LOUISIANA 



The Branham Company ArlcatlSAS J 

Representatives ^ 
Henry Clay, General Manager 




independent \t vdf^g^e^^- 



don't ouss p% 



A look at pur mail 




by 

Robert J. Landry 



The agency was about two years old, had about 35 accounts in 
the shop. One month there had been a heady $10,000 profit; an- 
other month a headachy $11,000 deficit. Billings were within binocu- 
lar distance of $2,000,000. But try as he could the founder-owner 
could not himself make a living. Carefully he studied the confiden- 
tial data provided by the American Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies. He had the right number of emplo)es for his volume. His items 
for rent, art. radio research, and so on were correct. 

Then came the grim choice. He could continue on a risk basis 
with the possibility of bankruptcy in six months. Or he could halt 
while the salvage potential was high. With the honorable intention 
of avoiding insolvency's handy exit, he chose the way of orderly 
planned withdrawal. He would thus be out all he had originally put 
up, all he had borrowed, all the salary he might have earned at the 
agency he left to go on his own, and all that he should now commit 
himself to pay off out of future salary. 



Here, you will agree, is decency in business. Unhappily, once he 
was no longer the agency, once he had surrendered his own bar- 
gaining position, a majority of his clients began showing this gen- 
tleman no appreciation whatever for his honorable course. Instead 
"hard-headed" treasurers began to chisel their own obligations to 
the agency. Accounts that had never challenged a charge in two 
years, now did so. One dug back eight months for a transaction to 
complain about as basis for subtracting $5,000 from the book value 
of its own obligation. Other accounts went suddenly "tough" just 
to prove how alert they were, claimed failure to approve copy that 
had run, or wrong insertion, or wrong key number. All of which 
considerably lessened the salvage and increased the agency guy's 
personal burdens. It was as if the "hard-headed" pack had chanted, 
'"Fee, Fie, Foe. Fum, We smell the blood of an ad-mun!" 

Not pretty, y ou sav? So say we. 




In the book "This Fascinating Radio Business." written by a cer- 
tain fascinating writer, there is a photograph of a Denver police 
magistrate holding morning traffic court. Quite clearly displayed in 
the photograph are a radio microphone at the judge's elbow and a 
large bottle of castor oil with serving spoon. It was the quaint habit 
of this bi oadcasting judge to dole out. on occasion, a dose of castor 
oil to traffic offenders who would stand still for such Mussolini-like 
treatment in clear violation of the United States Constitution which 
forbids cruel and inhuman punishments. 

Denver did not invent hut may ha\e produced the ultimate carica- 
ture in courtroom broadcasting. Such police pickups were once fa- 
miliar in some 20-odd cities including, as this memory recalls, Cin- 
cinnati, Miami, Atlanta, Omaha, St. Louis. In about half a dozen cases 



{Please turn lo page 72) 
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YANKEE Coverage is *£<XC&t f too! 



Any Yankee station anywhere in 
New England is as home-town as any 
local enterprise or utility. It is an im- 
portant cog in community affairs, and 
it provides a quick and friendly means 
of introduction to everyone in town. 

Decidedly, the better way to sell 
New England is to make it a local 
sales job by taking advantage of this 
Yankee acceptance and popularity in 
each market. 



Here is a network audience built 
up over the years, firmly established 
and without rival, because no other 
New England regional network covers 
so great an area or combines so much 
effective local coverage of important 
markets. 

The Yankee Network's 29 home- 
town stations offer you the most effec- 
tive means of building and maintaining 
sales volume in New England. 



/tccefitaace THE YANKEE NETWORK'S t ?cundatioK 

The Yankee Network, Inc. 

Member of the Mutual Broadcasting System 
21 BROOKLINE AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASS. Represented Nationally by EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC. 
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Hows youh 



TOI' R \DIO. T\ ST MIS W 



entfktmn nfb\ cm rtfsy of ct.siipl 



For ill*' second straight >ear, headline 
personalities from (lis radio and tele- 
vision will stage a huge variety show foi 
members (l f the National Food Brokers' 
Association and their friends at the 
animal banquet which climaxes their 
national convention. This year's banquet 
will be held at the Palmer House. Chi- 
capo, February 19. 

"The Housewives' Protective League," 
participating program broadcast locally 
by (lis stations in ten leading national 
markets, will again pick up the tab for- 
tius big-name production, in association 
with ciss and Radio Sales, a ass division. 



lire <i;s jji>i. show is being repeated by 
popular demand. Spectators and press 
alike termed last year's show a high spot 
of the M I! \ convention. 

Local HIM. Directors, and the markets 
covered by each, include the following: 
Galen Drake, wens. New York City; 
John Trent, won, Philadelphia; Mark 
Evans, WTOP, Washington, and WRVV, 
Richmond; Mien Cray, went). Min- 
neapolis; Paid Gibson (The Paid Gibson 
Show), WHitM, Chicago; Lee Adams, 
K MUX. St. Louis ; Paul West, kl no, Seat tie; 
Lewis Martin, k( ns. San Francisco; ami 
Philip Norman, k.nx, Los Angeles. 




a. in of demand? 

Customers, like generals, originate orders. And in selling just as in a soldier's 
cli a in of command, orders come through channels. A successful sales effort 
embraces not only your customers, hut your retailers, all your middlemen and 
your own salesmen— your whole chain of demand. If you are one of the 
hundreds of advertisers who have been selling on "The Housewives" Protective 
League." your chain of demand will pass anyone's inspection. Because 
the HPL is radio's most sales-effective participating program. .. righ t through 
each link to you. If you aren't already on the HPL. let the HPL Director 
in your area show you how he hacks up his on-the-air action with hard-hitting 
merchandising services ... how he pounds the local dealer-retailer heat 
selling your product ... helps kindle sales enthusiasm with in-person appearances 
at manufacturer, wholesaler and dealer meetings ... puts out a steady 
barrage of bulletins, postcards and brochures to retailers ... makes available a 
wide variety of point-of-sale ammunition (such as counter cards, posters, 
streamers and stickers). To put these merchandising weapons — and the IIPL's 
own tremendous sales power— to work, just call the HPL Director nearest \ou. 

THE HOUSEWIVES' PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 

"The Program that Sponsors the Product^ 

m MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY • COLUMBIA SO.. HOLLYWOOD 




BROADCAST MEASUREMEN 
BUREAU SURVEYS PROVE 

KGW's LEADERSH 

Actual engineering tests have proved that KGW's effici., 
620 frequency provides a greater coverage area 
reaches more radio families than any other Portl; 
radio station regardless of power. BMB surveys b 
out this fact. KGW is beamed to cover the populatj 
concentration of Oregon's Willamette Valley and Soij 
western Washington. 

TOTAL BMB FAMILIES 
(From 1949 BMB Survey) 



Ninety-one miles north of Portland is Chehalis, major agricultural com- 
munity of southwestern Washington and an important factor in KGW's 
Comprehensive Coverage of the Oregon Market. Chehalis lies directly 
within the range of KGW's north-south directional signal and is com- 
pletely dominated by the station's "beamed broadcasting" This was proven 
by a recent Tour-Test, conducted with the cooperation of the Oregon 
State Motor Association and witnessed by Dennis Hamilton, prominent 
Chehalis turkey grower. He is shown above with "Miss KGW". This rich, 
diversified economy is yours to tap through KGW, the only Portland 
station to offer Comprehensive Coverage of the Oregon Market. 





DAYTIME 

KGW 
Station B 
Station C 
Station D 

NIGHTTIME 

KGW 
Station 
Station 
Station 



B 
C 
D 



350,1 
337,: 
295.J 
192, 



367,5 
350,1 
307,4 
2 05, J 



This chart, compiled from 0 
oal. half-milivolt contour ml 
filed with the FCC in Wajhiii 
ton. D C, or from field intensi 
surveys, tells the story of KGW 
COMPREHENSIVE COVE 
AGE of the fastest-growing ma 
ket in the nation. 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 

ON THE EFFICIENT 620 FREQUENCY 
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REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY EDWARD PETRY & 
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|, Netv on Radio Networks 



SPONSOR 



Consolidated Grocers 
Corp (Keid-Murdoch 
div) 

Doubleday & Co Inc 

Gulf Oil Corp 
State Farm Mutual Auto- 
mobile Insurance Co 
Sterling Drug Inc 

Sterling Drug Inc 

U. S. Army & U. S. Air 
Force Recruiting Serv- 
ice 

U. S. Army & U. S. Air 
Force Recruiting Serv- 
ice 



AGENCY 


NO. OF NET STATIONS 


PROGRAM, time, start, duration 


Wi-i-s & Celler 


CHS 


178 


Arthur Godfrey Time; alt days 10-10:15 am: 








ft Feb; 52 wks 


Uuber lloge 


NBC 




Edwin C. Hill; Sun 11)15-30 am; 1 Apr; 13 
wks 


Vnung & Rubieam 


NHC 


116 


Counter-Spy; Th 9:30-10 pm; 1 Feb; 52 wks 


Needbani, Louis & 


.MBS 




Cecil Brown; Sat 7:55-8 pm; 21- Feb ; 52 wks 


Brorby 








Daneer-Filzfferald- 


ABC 


216 


News of Tomorrow; >1-Th 10:30-15 pm ; 2 


Sample 






Apr; 52 wks 


Dancer-Fit aperald- 


CBS 


ISO 


Kill Shadcl and the News ; Sun 3-3:15 pm; 4 


Saniple 






Feb ; 20 wks 


<>rant 


ABC 


285 


Let's Co With Ralph Flanagan; M 10-10:30 








pm ; 22 Jan ; 52 wks 


Grant 


CBS 


181 


Harold IVary Show; W 9-9:30 pm; 21, 28 








Feb; The Line-Up; Th 10-10:30 pm; 1, 8, 



15, 22, 29 Mar 



2. Renewed on Radio Networks 



SPONSOR 



AGENCY 



NO. OF NET STATIONS 



PROGRAM, time, start, duration 



Cities Service Co 



Ellington & Co 



NBC 93 



Rand of America; M 9:30-10 pm; 22 Jan; 52 
v* ks 



3. New National Spot Radio Business 



SPONSOR 


PRODUCT 


AGENCY 


STATIONS-MARKET 


CAMPAIGN, start, duration 


Bar-Dol Products 


Lubricants 


Walsh (Montreal) 


26 Eastern Canadian 


Annemts; 15 Mar 


Corp 






stns 




Ben Hur Products Inc 


l»cn Hur coffee 


Mogge-Privett (L.A.) 


30 ABC Pae stns 


News; M, W, F 10:30-10 










pm; 22 Jan; 52 wks 


Curtis Publishing Co 


Saturday Evening 


BBDO (N.Y.) 


5 mkts 


Annemts; 31 Jan; 13 wks 




Post 








Garrett & Co Inc 


Virginia Dare 


Ruthrauff & Ryan 


Scattered nikts 


Annemts; 12 Feb; 8 wks 




wine 


(N.Y.) 






Park & Tilford 


Tintex 


Storm & Klein (N.Y.) 


60 stns; 30 nikts 


Parties 20 Feb; 10-12 wks 



4. National Broadcast Sales Executives 



NAME 



FORMER AFFILIATION 



NEW AFFILIATION 



John C. Ballard 
Claude Barrere 

Charles C* Bevls Jr 
Otto Brandt 
James II. Connolly 
Harrison M. Dunham 
Wilbur S. Edwards 
PlM. M. Fleischl 
Paul R. Fry 

Frederick E. Johnson 
E. Harold Keown 
Tony Moe 



Eugene U. Myefs 
Leonard Ree-g 



\unn Stations, Amarillo, natl sis mgr 
Independent sis rep for radio, tv package 

prog, N.Y. 
NBC, N. Y., asst to vp o&o stns 
ABC, N.Y., dir tv sins 
ABC, N.Y., dir radio stns 
KTTV, L.A., gen mgr 
Vt'EEL Boston, asst mgr 
WMCA, N.Y., acct exec 

Inland Broadcasting Co (KBON, KBON-FM, 
Omaha, KOLN, Lincoln), vp 

J. Waller Thompson, N.Y., copywriter 

Frederic W Ziv Co, Okla., acct exec 

WCCO, Mtifils., sis prom mgr 

WTAM, Clevc, sis 

ABC, N.Y natl dir radio prog 



KFDA, Amarillo, gen mrg 

Transcription Sales Inc, N.Y., eastern div mgr (add- 
ed affiliation ) 
KOA, Denver, mgr 
Same, vp tv stn relations 
Same, vp radio stn relations 
Same, gen mgr. board of dir 
KNX, Hlywd»* stn dir 
Same, local sis mgr 
Same, pres 

Donald Cooke I he, N.Y,, acct exec 

WI1BS, WUBS-FM, iruntsville, Ala., mgr 

KNX. Hlvwd., and CBS Pacific net, dir sis prom 

(eff 15 Feb) 
Same, sis mgr 
Same, vp radio prog 



© In next issue: New and Renewed on Television (Network and Spot) ; 
Station Representation Changes; Advertising Agency Personnel Changes 







Numbers after names 
refer to category of 
listing in New ainl 
Benew 

Claude Barrere (4) 
Harrison Dunham (4) 
Robert B. Brown (5) 
Paul R. Fry (4) 
Tony Moe (4) 



New and renew 12 February 1951 



4. Motional Broadcast Stiles Executives (continued) 



NAME 



FORMER AFFILIATION 



NEW AFFILIATION 



Samuel Salzman 
Zona belle Samson 
Lindsev H. Spight 
Robert M. Storking 
Harry L. Stone 
Mcxaiider Slronach Jr 
liar* ey St rut hers 
Ralph Taylor 

Mort Weinhaeh 
Lloyd E. Voder 



Allied Record Mfg Co, Hlywd., plant supt 
Leon Li* iugstou, S.F., timebuyer 
Blair, S.F., vp, mgr 

B. T. Bubbitt Co, IV. V., asst adv mgr 

WSM, WSM-TV, Nashville, vp 

ABC, N.^ ., natl dir tv prog 

CBS Radio Sales-TV, IN .V., aeet exec 

KN\, Ilhwd., and CBS Faeifie net, dir sis 
pro in 

CBS, IV.^., talent, prog negotiator 
KOA, Denver, mgr 



Same, vp 

Forjoe & Co, S.F., mgr 

Bl air-TV, S.F., vp, mgr 

Donald Cooke Ine, N.Y., aret exee 

KPIIO, KPIIO-TV, Phoenix, gen mgr 

Same, vp tv prog 

WEEI, Boston, a^M gen mgr 

KTSL-TV, L.A., dir 5.1*. prom 

ABC, N.V., prog dept bus mgr 
KM1C, S.F., mgr 



Sponsor Personnel Changes 



NAME 



FORMER AFFILIATION 



NEW AFFILIATION 



John A. Blum 
Robert B. Brown 
Herbert M. Cleaves 

Harold J. Colton 
John F. Des Reis 

Benjamin F. Few 
Gerald Light 

C. E. O'Connor Jr 
Keith Porter 

Frederie N. Schwartz 

W. A. Swan 

L. D, Thompson 
Zach Toms 

Edwin Wcisl Jr 
Peter M. Zaums 



R . II. M acy «.t Co Ine, N . Y ., ex ee 
Bristol-Myers Co. N.Y., vp 

General Foods Corp, \.Y ,, assoe sis mgr, 

JelbO div 
Pahst Sales Co, Chi., sis prom mgr 
Ronson Art Metal Works Ine, Newark, gen 

sis mgr 

Liggett *X' Myers Tohaeeo Co, N.V., sr vp, dir 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp, N.Y,, 
asst to vp 

Diamond Match Co, N.^., spec asst to pres 
Lev er Brothers I ne (Harriet Huh bard Ayer 

div), N.^ ., sis mgr 
Bristol-Myers Co (Bristol Laboratories Inc), 

Syracuse, pres 
Pah st Sales Co, CM., asst gen sis mgr 
Liggett & Myers Tohaeeo Co, N.^ purchas- 
ing dept head 
Liggett M> ers Tobacco Co, N. V., see, co 
dir 

Tele-King Corp, N.^ ., adv mgr 
Pal*st Sales Co, Chi., sales snperv 



N,Y„ asst to pres 



l.ever Brothers Co 

Same, co dir 

Same, sis, adv mgr 

Same, incrch dir 

Same, sis vp 

Same, pres 

Same, sis prom mgr 

Same, vp 

Same, pres 



Bristol-M j ers Co, N.Y., co dir 

Same, gen sis mgr 
Same, co dir 

Siime, vp 

Air King Products Co, Bklyn., adv, sis prom mgr 
Same, sr sis superv (Chi. metropolitan div) 



ft. jVciu Agency Appointments 



SPONSOR 



PRODUCT (or service) 



AGENCY 



American Safety Razor Corp, Bklyn. 
Boy er International Laboratories I ne 
l>. P. Bnshnell & Co, Pasadena 
Carey Salt Co, Hutchinson, Kans. 



Chi. 



C & \V Frozen Foods, S.F. 

Carol cue Products Co, Litchfield. 111. 

Cigogne Inc, N.Y , 

t 'offer I ime Products of A meriea Inc. Boston 
Coin Belt Hatcheries, Joliet, III. 

Crystal Cream & Butter Co, Sacramento 

Dejiir-Ainseo Corp, L.I.C., N.Y'. 

Marie Designer Inc, L.A . 

Erskinc Mfg Corp. Erskitic, Mnn. 

V. W . Kvangcr, W heeling, III. 

Five Star Mfg Co, F.ast Grand Forks, Minn. 

Hollywood Rogue Sportswear Corp, Hlywd. 

International Gulf Prodln'tH, Chi. 

Lee Foods Di \ isio u, K . ( "., Mo. 

I.ihby, McNeill & Lihby, CM. 

Los Viigelcs Brewing Co, L.A. 

Mosk-r Safe Co. N.Y . 

Ohio Match Co, W'adsworth, Ohio 

Beed Products Co, St. L. 

Begin a Font it u re Co, Bklyn. 

Beiss Dairy, SikeMou, Mo. 

Stener Laboratories Ine, Piltsh. 

Terrc Dante Brewing Co, Terre Haute 

Texas Nurseries, W inusboro 

J. C. Van Iloltcn <S Son Ine, Milwaukee 

Wet herby-Kayscr Shoe Co, L.A. 



Silver Star razors and blades 
II-A hair arranger 
Binoculars 
Salt packager 

Frozen foods 

Milnot milk compounds 

Perfumes 

Carbonated beverage 

Hatcheries 

Dairy products 

M ovie cameras 

Cont our cli air I on nges 

Champion Bcrger rotary snow plow 
Kennel food 

Freeman head holt engine heater 
R ogue sh irt s 

Miracle adjustable golf clubs 
Foodst nff s 

Pineapple products 

Eastsidc beer 

Safes 

Matches 

Inergel tablets 

Household furniture 

Dairy products 

A m in o-v ess amnio nia ted dentifrice 
Beer and nle 
Nursery stock 
Pickles 

Men's and women's shoe store chain 



MeCann-Erickson, IV ,Y\ 

George II. Ilartmnu, Chi. 

J. Walter Thompson, L.A . 

R. J. Potts-Calkins & Iloldcu Ine, 

K. C, Mo. 
Ley Livingston, S.F. 
Henri, Burst & McDonald, Chi. 
Law reiiec Boles Kicks I ne, N.Y . 
Harry Paul & Assoc, Boston 
Guild, Baseom & Bonfigli, S.F. 
Hoofer, Dicterich & Brow u I ne, S.F. 
Grey, N.Y. 

Walter McCreery I ne, Bev erly Hills 

Barney Lav in, Fargo 

Kaufman tX \«oe, Chi. 

Lavin, South Fargo, N . D. 

Walter McCreery Inc. Hlywd. 

Edgar Walter Fischer, Chi. 

B. J. Potts-Calkins & llolden Ine, 

K. C, Mo. 
Footc, Cone & Bel ding, Chi. (eflf 1 

Apr) 

Warw ick <S Leglcr, iV.V. 
Stockton. West, Burkhart, Cine. 

Y on n g A Ruhicam, \.Y. 
Dorranee-Waddcll Co, N.Y. 
William Wilbur, N.Y. 
Harold Kirsch Co, St. L. 
Siissman & Adler, Ilitt.sh. 
Biow Co, N.Y. 

J. F. Gelders Co, Oklahoma City 
Jim Baker Assoc., Milwaukee 

Y ambcrt, Prochnow, Me II ugh and 

Macanl.-iy I ne, L.A . 








Numbers after names 
refer to category of 
listing in New and 
Renew 

Harvey Struthers (4) 
Lmdsey H. S pight ( 4 ) 
Leonard Reeg (4) 
B. F. Few (5) 
Alex. Stronach (4) 



For your SELLING job in this f t§ U. S, marketiise WTIC :. I . 



WTIC 



DOMINATES 
THE PROSPEROUS SOUTHERN 
NEW ENGLAND MARKET 



WTIC's 50,000 Watts represented nationally by Weed"& Co. • Paul W. Morency, Vice-Pres.— Gen. Mgr., Walter Johnson, Asst. Gen. Mgr.— Sales Mgr. 
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Eo§e§ are red 



Violet 



§ are 



Mue 



Listening is up 
And how are you? 

More people love Mutual these days than ever before— with a love that is 
measurable even unto decimal points. Compared with one year ago (when 
TV was just beginning its most alluring gains in public favor) precisely 
9.48% more radio families are now attuned to the average of all regu- 
larly sponsored programs on Mutual. No other network can make any such 
happy statement— because none but Mutual has scored a plus. Source: 
the latest Nielsen average audience data (first December reports, '49 -'50). 



Kound more fiearlg would yocL entwine ? 
lay you'll be our Valentine ! 




v 



r 




People are faithful in Quebec 
— especially in their listening 
habits. 

For instance, the latest listen- 
ership figures just released by 
the B.B.M. disclose the follow- 
ing revealing fact: 295,540 
French Canadian families listen 
to CKAC regularly at night, 
311,100 listen regularly by 
day!* These circulation figures 
are greater than that of any daily 
newspaper or other inde pendent 
radio station in the entire Prov- 
ince \ 

Yes, CKAC reaches the heart 
of French Canada — covering all 
counties in Quebec, blanketing 
close to 70% of the total num- 
ber of radio homes in the Prov- 
ince. It's no wonder that CKAC 
gets results — at a verv modest 
cost per listener. 

*0« 6-7 time! per week lisleyiership basis. 

CBS Outlet In Montreal 
Key Station of the 
TRANS-QUEBEC radio group 

CKAC 

MONTREAL 
730 on the dial • 10 kilowatts 
Representative! : 
Adam J. Yourvg Jr. • New York, Chicago 
William Wright - Toronto 



an 



Madison 



TIMEBUYER CONFESSIONS 

I want to congratulate vou on the 
excellent strides you've made with 
sponsor. You certainly have succeed- 
ed in finding a different way to pre- 
sent the problems of broadcasting. 

1 read the article you had in your 
4 December issue, "Confessions of a 
New \ork timcbuyer." This must have 
been an answer to an editor s dream, 
judging by the amount of controversy 
ii started. However. I'm wondering if 
this was a service or a disservice to ra- 
dio advertising. The young man was 
certainly not typical of anything but a 
slipshod, lazy timebuyer. It's easy to 
understand why he spent less than two 
years in that end of the business. From 
my observation, this article has tended 
to undermine the confidence of some 
advertisers and sponsors in the services 
they get from an advertising agency. 
Was this your intention? 

Such a result is unfortunate because 
there are a lot of sincere people buy- 
ing radio time who have conscientious- 
ly tried to use every bit of data avail- 
able to do a sound, constructhc buying 
job. It's a shame to have them black- 
listed and smeared because some smart 
aleck wants to boast about how he "'got 
by," how he did an inexcusable job 
because he was too "uneducated" 
and/or too lazy to do a fair, conscien- 
tious job. Should we discredit every- 
one because of one blackguard? Are 
all physicians and surgeons to be 
smeared because some guy boasts lie s 
a quaek? 

Harlow P. Roberts 

Executive J ice President. 

Good kind, Joice & Morgan. Inc. 

Chicago 



CRAUER ARTICLE 

Congratulations on a fine article 
about lien Grauer in the 1 January 
issue. '"My twenty years with spon- 
sors." 

Have long felt that too many times 
commercial copy (whether agency or 
local) becomes stereotyped to a point 
where it is impossible to do justice for 
the sponsor. In the case of local copy, 
yon have an opportunity to make the 
suggestions without too large an outlay 



of cash for telephones or telegrams. 
On agency copy, it is an entirely dif- 
ferent thing. I agree with Ben, though, 
when he states that in the majority of 
the eases a lot of thought has been 
put into copy to "punch" eertain 
phrases or words and the announcer 
shouldn't lose sight of this fact. I sin- 
cerely hope that many of the agency 
people read this article and will grasp 
what Mr. Grauer is trying to suggest. 

Keep up the good work. Yours is a 
magazine that gets read, reread, and 
constantly referred to by not only the 
undersigned, but also the sales staff 
of this station. 

Raymond G. Ulbrich 
Station Manager 
WDMJ 

Marquette. Mich. 



JOHNSON'S WAX REBUTTAL 

1 note a squib in your 20 November 
issue (Applause, p. 34) crediting us 
with having guts and also for admit- 
ting we had made a mistake in think- 
ing we could do a full advertising job 
without radio. 

It s nice to be told that you have 
guts. We are willing to admit that, but 
we have never admitted to making any 
mistake in the choiee of advertising 
media during the past year. Sales for 
the year just concluded have been the 
largest in our history. 

William N. Connolly 
Advertising Director 
S. C. Johnson <£• Son, Inc. 
Racine. Wis. 



WLW PRESIDENT COMMENTS 

Your editorial on the NBC rate re- 
duction. I thought, was very fine. I 
enjoyed reading it and believe you 
could not be more right. 

R. E. Dunville 
President 
WLW 
Cincinnati 



GROCERIES ON THE AIR 

Swell story on "Grocery stores on 
the air!"' Can use a couple of copies 
of the story as soon as you can ship 
them out. Thanks for a job well done. 

Burt Levink 

Commercial Manager 

WPWA 

Chester, Pa. 
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with 

West Virginia's 



Corner West Virginia's- lushest industrial 
market with this potent pair of "PersonaJity 1 

stations . . , at a combination rate 
lhat is about the same as you would 
pay for any single comparable station 

in either locality! With WKNA and WJLS 
on the job, you reach more- potential 
customers than any orre station can 
deliver— with twice the impact — 
and at one low rate. Check up 
« , . try it and see! 



I 



WKNA 

WKNA-FM 

CHARLESTON 

950 KC— ABC 

5000 W DAY •1000 W NIGHT' 




Joe L Smith, Jr. fe Incorporated 
Represented nationaWfby WJHER ft ML 




I 

WJLS 

WJLS-FM 

BECKLEY 

560 KC — CBS 

1000 W DAY • 500 W NIGHT 
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You'd like the statistics on 

this Beauty it's true 

but here are some, 

more vital to you. 

To Sell Northwestern Ohio 

there's ONE BEST BUY. 

It's Radio Station WSPD 

and here is why. 

For 28 years WSPD has been 

growing bigger 

until now the State Area 

BMB shows 9Q"/< is 

our figure. 

So get Results in this market 
if your client is needy. 
Buy time that is proven . . . 
buy spots on WSP (ee)D. 



CHANNEL -13 




Daniel B. Scully 

Advertising manager 
Nedicks, Inc., N. Y„ 



Represented Nationally by K A T Z 



\ nickel cup of coffee toda) is something to shout about. 

That's exact!) what Dan Scull), advertising manager of Nedicks., 
is doing for the company's 90 snack-stand stores I serving more than 
1 .000.000 people each week ) . 

Actual!), with an ad budget approaching $750,000. Dan is direct- 
ing th e advertising for two separate operations: the stores and the 
wholesale division. About four-fifths of the $250,000 devoted to store 
advertising goes to radio. 

"We use eight radio stations in the Eastern area, four in New 
York City," says the 27-year-old manager who has been steering the 
company's advertising for the last )ear. "AH of our radio work is 
confined to the disk jockey participation t\ pe of show aired between 
6 and 9 a.m.'" 

Informality keynotes the company's commercials. Dan gives the 
announcers a tactual book about Nedicks. The rest is up to the 
announcer who ad libs all plugs. I he disk jockey has plent) to talk 
about, too what with Nedicks" five-cent cup of coffee and 12-cent 
breakfast. "We find that announcers do twice as good a job for us 
when they make the pitch in their own style."' Dan explained. 

On each of the six mornings a week when the company airs its 
commercials, it has a Nedicks' breakfast sent up to the audience and 
station personnel. Part of the firm's air promotional activity is a 
Miss Nedicks contest that includes radio interviews for women em« 
ployees; also, visits by disk jockeys to Nedicks stores in the area. 

Nedicks' wholesales division is relatively new, was begun about a 
year ago. Its $500,000 ad budget is divided between radio, televi- 
sion, points-of-sale material, and newspaper. Products are a six- 
ounce can of orange drink concentrate, and small and large bottles 
of the finished drink; they are sold through regular retail outlets. 

Dan is taking in his stride the company's average expansion of 
one store a month. He has been in advertising since his college days- 
hefore the war when he worked for the Leo Burnett Agency in Chi- 
cago. During the yvar he served three years as a navy flier: after- 
wards, worked in the merchandising and advertising departments of 
the Los Angeles Examiner. He free lanced in advertising for six 
months before joining Nedicks as advertising manager. 
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New developments on SPONSOR stories 

SCO: "Mail order-, by [he million*" 

ISSIIC: 22 May 1950, p. 28 

Subject: 

SurccKsf n 1 raiiio/TV mail offer* 

III ''Mail orders by the millions." 22 May 1 950. SPONSOR described 
the -iU'.'cessful RCW Enterprises set-up. Since then mail-order busi- 
ness has been hurt by fly-by -nighters. Xet result has been a tigh 
ruing of station regulations to protect the public. 

hi addition to current inquiries being made by Postal officials, 
stations themselves have taken the matter into hand. WF1L-TV in 
Philadelphia requires that every product advertised for mail order be 
J lacked by a certificate of approval from a recognized testing labora- 
tory or by reputation of an established merchandising firm. 

WPIX. New York, now requires information from the mail-order 
advertiser that includes: bank reference; two trade references who 
have had dealings with the advertiser in the past si\ months; and 
trade names being used by the advertiser. The station also requires 
that the advertiser have a showroom or retail outlet in the vicinity, 
or deposit $100 or more to satisfy listener claims should they arise. 



See: "How It & W climbed to 23 billion 

cigarettes" 

ISSIie: Two parts beginning 6 November 

. 1950, p. 21 

Subject: strategy of Brown <$• Williamson 

No change is expected in ,B & Ws use of the air. 

Radio strategy described by SPONSOR in its two-part story, "How 
| & W climbed to 23 billion cigarettes." 6 November 1950 and 20 
.November 1950. is given by the company as chief reason for its 
Kools' 22.69c gain during 1950. This in face of a general slipping 
in leadership bv the Big Three: Camel, Lucky Strike, and Chester- 
field. 

B & Ws Raleighs, advertised solely by radio, steadied off with a 
7.1%. having gained 1339f during the previous )ear. 



See: "Mohawk uses a new broom" 

ISSUe: 11 September 1950 

Subject: Mohawk Carpet Mill-, I nr. on TV 



Starting 12 March. Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. will supplement its 
broadcast of the Roberta Quinlan Show (NBC-TV) with radio. 

Through radio representative George Boiling. Mohawk has lined 
up some 27 radio stations for its special versions of the network tele- 
vision program. MCA already has a backlog of several months tran- 
scriptions stored away for use on the stations; they'll soon have 
enough for the three-times-a-week. 13-week schedule mapped out. 

Mohawk's plan is to put radio versions of the Roberta Quinlan 
Show into many markets still unserviced by TV. They will also drop 
iheir TV show on stations where time slots for kines are not to their 
liking, substitute radio transcriptions. Radio stations involved are 
merchandising the show heavily to Mohawk distributors, hope to 
prove radio s power in comparison to television. 







BMB Report No. 2 Shows 
WSPA With The Largest 
Audience Of Any Station 
In The Area! 

AND... This Hooper 
Report Shows How WSPA 
D ominates This Area! 
HOOPER RATING » Winter 1949 

8:00 AM •• 12:00 N 63.2 

12:00 N -• 6:00 PM 53.6 

(Monday thru Friday) 
6:00 PM - 10:00 PM . . . . 67.6 
(Sunday thru Saturday) 

GIVE YOUR SALES 
A POTENT PERMANENT HYPO 



AIR rOtfft WARM QVtR 




Represented By. 



John Blair & Co. 
Harry E. Cummings 

Southeastern Representative 

Roger A. Shaffer 

Managing Director 
Guy Vaughan, Jr., Sates Manager 
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1937: PUTTING BEAT OF HUMAN HEART ON AIR TYPICAL OF WORKSHOP'S EXPERIMENTS; SHOW WAS POE'S "TELLTALE HEART" 

The fabulous tolumbia Workshop 



PART ONE 



OF A TWO-PART STORY 



From 1936 to 1947 the Workshop threw traditions 
overboard and sparked program progress 



If the new or limited-expe- 
rience advertiser approach- 
ing either radio or television has one 
obviously dangerous attitude, it lies in 
his disposition to concentrate all his 
energies, enthusiasm and interest upon 
"the deal" (choice of network, time, 
costs, circulation data, dealer ties, etc.) 
and to overlook, or minimize, or take 
for granted, or leave to others, the far 
more important decision of "the 
show." And yet again and again it 



proves out that, in the old Shakespear- 
ian dictum, "the play s the thing." Ad- 
vertising impact is entertainment im- 
pact. For this reason the astute spon- 
sor sooner or later waxes studious 
about program history, program prob- 
lems, program know-how. Curiously 
enough no detailed analysis has. until 
now, been provided sponsors as to the 
one series of programs which more 
than any other series distilled a great 
amount of information and experience 



on script and studio ways and means. 
We refer, of course, to the famous 
Columbia Workshop. 

The Workshop series taught radio a 
great deal. In many direct and in- 
direct ways it stimulated advertisers, 
agencies, writers, directors, critics. It 
fed a vitalizing stream of new ideas, 
brains, blood, and personalities into 
the medium. It jarred the lazv and 
opened the eyes of business men. As 
J. Stirling Getcbell influenced the art 
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THE COLUMBIA WORKSHOP ATTRACTED BIG NAMES. YOUNG MR. ORSON WELLES WAS FIRST HEARD IN SHAKESPEARE'S "HAMLET" 




Irving Keis was a founding father of I lie Columbia 
Workshop. An engineer who turned writer, Reis was 
a student of program content. lie gave the Work- 
shop a tear and a half of his pioneering spirit. It 
was |{eis who brought to the air >ueh stories as Archi- 
bald MmLeish's "Fall of the City," sneh stars as Sir 
Cedrie Hardwiekc. and sued authors as T. S. Eliot. 



of '"ad-making," so Hid the Columbia 
Workshop add drive, bounce and chal- 
1( nge to the art of "program-making." 

Take the radio classic, My Client 
Curley. It was experimental novelty 
when the Workshop initiated it, high- 
powered commercial humor when re- 
peated several times under sponsor- 
ship. The Ghost of Benjamin Sweet 
was years ahead of the parade when 
produced on the Workshop in 1938 
and has since been followed by many 
another farce exploiting the fun in 
"disembodied" characters. The im- 
portant, if seldom mentioned, dra- 
matic cue music of radio, which con- 
tributes a great deal to story-telling 
technique, owes a monumental debt of 
encouragement to the Workshop. So, 
too. with sound effects. These were 
"discovered' 1 and "produced." both as 
to realistic and fanciful application. 
The Workshop influence may be found 
in direct spiritual descent in many a 
phonograph album for children today. 
The range and variety of literary sub- 
ject matter was much broadened and 
the Workshop often broke rigid limits 
needlessly imposed on the medium by 
narrow minds. The Workshop intro- 
duced to radio such unexpected, but 
worthwhile, authors as Shakespeare, 
Euripedes. Lord Dunsany, Oscar 
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WORKSHOP PRODUCTIONS PIONEERED IN THE USE OF SOUND EFFECTS. SOUND CREW SIMULATES A CONSTRUCTION JOB 



Wilde, Irwin Shaw. William Sarovan, 
Ernest Hemingway. Stephen Vincent 
Benet, John Galsworthy, Hillaire Bel- 
loc, T. S. Eliot. Arthur Kober, John 
M. Synge and Archibald MacLeish. 

That the Workshop can be profit- 
ably studied today for bread-anddmt- 
ter lessons useful to television seems 
clear. At the very least it can irrigate, 
ventilate, and fertilize the imagina- 
tions of the worried TVers who well 
know they are not playing with an 
Erector set. 

Today we see that television pro- 
grams are "developed'* through a vast 
catch-as-catch-can system consisting of 
no system at all. The T\ talent mar- 
ket is certainly jumping and the prowl 
for ideas, stunts, forgotten theatrical 
fads is unending. Script editors in- 
terminably dig in obscure writings 
seeking possible TV pa\offs. Large, 
small, and bole-in-wall makers of com- 
mercial movies complicate the compe- 
tition as everybody packages every- 
thing and everybody dashes off in all 
directions. 

The talent scout, by whatever name 
he goes, has come into his own today 
but he is himself a conspirator plot- 
ting higher overhead for the sponsor. 
At his best the scout is an alert broker 
{ Please turn to page 60) 




Natives (from Harlem nightclubs?) filled studio when producer wanted jungle sounds 
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GABRIEL HEATTER BROUGHT BELTONE SUCH STRONG RESPONSE THAT HIS MBS COVERAGE JUMPED FROM 125 TO 300 STATIONS 



I low to sell a man who can't hear 

When ltd tone sunk lion's share of big' budget into radio, 
it started a revolution in liea ring-aid advertising 



1 lc 

l! *' 

1 1[ 

I I' 




Two Ofiieiuts (itsidv 
ISvUont f "s /lil Proyrttm 



Fay Posen, wife of Beltone president 
Sam Posen, and her dynamic brother, 
David Barnow, share responsibility for 
the hearing aid company's million and 
a half dollar ad effort. Energetic Fay 
Posen helped her husband launch the 
firm in 1940 and then ran the growing 
company by herself when Sam Posen 
went into the Army in 1942. In addi- 
tion to this active business career she 
has been able to raise two sons, Larry 
and Mike. Her brother, 37-ycar-old 
David Barnow, was a successful insur- 
ance official before he joined Beltone 
in 1943 as general sales manager. His 
friendly approach has been a key fac- 
tor in building strong tics with Bel- 
tone's loyal distributors. 
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f~ — -At first blush, a hearing-aid 
promotion campaign based 
on selling via the ear, 
sounds like the logic of Gracie Allen or 
My Friend Irma. Closer analysis dis- 
closes an astute flanking movement by 
Beltone Hearing Aid Company, Souo- 
tone Corporation and Aeousticon — all 
three are now using network radio. 
Strategy behind the new advertising 
moves: most inquiries for hearing aid 
instruments come in from friends or 
relatives of the afflicted who can listen 
to the radio easilv. This is because the 
hard of hearing are often far too shy 

SPONSOR 



NEW OlSCOVERliS 
TO HELP THE 




deaf 
lie 



I* • • • 



cner gets booklet above. 
Ileatter furnished so tunny 
m that Bcltone needs salesmen (see right) 




SJT BELTONE URGENTLY NEEDS MORE SALESMEN IMMEDIATELY! 



ENORMOUSLY INCREASED QUANTITIES OF FRESH, NEW LEADS 

. . . leads from the Gabriel IK-alter-Hcltonc network program . . . 
leads from national magazines ■ . . leads (rout regional radio ■ . . leads 
from newspapers . . . leads Iron* television . . - leads from direct mail 
. . . these jreth, new inquiries pouring in daily, add up to tens ol 
thousands of quality leads every month - . . yes, more than Beltone's 
present sales organization can possibly handle. 

IF YOU ARE A SALESMAN WHO COULD MAKE MORE SALES 
IF YOU HAD MORE LEADS . . . 

. if you want to make more money — BIG money . . . and if you 
have good personal and business references, own your own car and 
are bondable . . . then write, wire, or phone today and we'll let you 
know whether there is an opening in your home town or in other 
cities in which you may be interested. Get your application in 
(ptickly as the best openings will be the fir-it to go. 

Addrcsi:— 
RECRUITING DIRECTOR 

BELTONE HEARING AID COMPANY 

BCLTONE BUILDING 
USO W. 19th St.. Chicago 8, III. 
PHONE: TAylor 9-43B3 



about their difficulties to make the first 
move. Many of them, however, do 
listen to the radio and make inquiries 
directly. 

I It was careful research on this point 
which helped the Olian Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, show its client, Bel- 
tone, that network radio was a worth- 

i while venture, with the result that Bel- 
tone began sponsoring Gabriel Heat- 
ter last fall and a new advertising 
trend was born in the hearing-aid in- 
dustry. 

Until recently, hearing-aid manufac- 
turers had no interest in large-scale ra- 
dio campaigns. This year, because of 
Beltone, the flow is in the opposite di- 
rection. The box score so far is this: 

1. Beltone, reported to have the 
largest sales, took its big step 20 Sep- 
tember 1950, buying the Gabriel Heat- 
ter show once a week on Wednesdays 
over MBS, 7:30-7:45 p.m. 

(The potency of the medium was 
seen immediately when enough leads 
came in to keep its 1,000 full-time 
salesmen busy.) 

2. On 6 January, Sonotone started 
Galen Drake on a new Saturday after- 
noon series over CBS. 2:30-2:45 p.m. 
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3. Acousticon bought a month-long 
saturation campaign over MBS. using 

14 separate programs extending from 

15 January to 12 February. 

The Zenith Radio Corporation hear- 
ing-aid division, the other firm among 
the top four in the industry, is still out 
of network radio following the spot 
radio policy of the parent company. 
This hearing-aid manufacturer con- 
fines its efforts to market-by-market use 
of the medium. 

The extent of the shift into radio by 



these companies may be gauged by the 
fact that Beltone has raised the radio 
share of its ad budget from five per 
cent to 45%; and that Acousticon is 
bringing radio from a similarly small 
figure perhaps to 75% of its ad bud- 
get; purchase of the Galen Drake show 
is taking about 18% of the Sonotone 
budget. 

Broadcast advertising is being em- 
ployed by the hearing-aid firms to meet 
a promotion problem not found in 

(Please turn to page 66) 
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20-29 
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30-39 




FRE0.32 64 128 256 512 1024 2048 4096 8192 

Hearing-aid firms choose programs like Gabriel Heatter which appeal to oldsters 
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Theres more than an eye-arresting pair 
of legs propping up the Old Gold TV com- 
mercials each Tuesday night (NBC-TV) 
and Thursday night I ABC-TV I. 

In the interest of journalistic zeal (and 
the 97.4% of advertising executi\es who 
ponder such matters as are represented on 
these pages) sponsor reports more fully. 

We've asked Miss to tell us about 
herself; she does it charmingly in the 
captions. (Her face is never shown in 
pictures Old Gold releases to TV fans in 
order to heighten the interest of the 
public.) 

*So sorry, seems we've misplaced her name — and telephone 
number 



2. What a relief — just sitting! I can't understand <J 
(he c!e. Ic loops showing me every shoe in the shoo 






'THIS JOB GIVES ME THAT BOXED-IN FEELING, BUT I HAVE LOTS 



OF FUN BEING AN ANIMATED BILLBOARD WITH SEX APPEAL 





Pictures by Conrad Rigor 
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5. ''Some of my friends say I have a lovely profile, 
but I can't see it. Truthfully, what do you think?" 
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How's the 
Ik Show 




Rating are still low, appeal 

is to big cities. But, said 
one sponsor, "We love it." 




Three months ago, NBC launched an experi- 
nient in bigness. The network was trailblazing 
in two directions at once: (1) By launching 
the longest, most talent-loaded comedy show in recent radio 
history; (2) By starting, at the same time, Operation Tan- 
dem with its new rotating participation basis for network 
sponsorship. 

In the period since then, ad men have watched closely 
for the tell-tale signs of program acceptance or failure. And 
the lunch table debate has flowed hot and heavy on occasion 
about the dangers of splitting sponsorship. To help answer 
some of the programing and commercial questions raised 
by the Big Show, sponsor spoke to advertisers who had 
bought into it; to some of those who considered buying but 
didn't; and to network and independent programing exec- 
utives. Here, then, is a quick report on how the Big Show 
is doing: 

1. I he size of the audience as indicated bv ratine's is 
low for a broadcast of this magnitude. Nielsen gave it a 
4.7 on 5 November and then showed a stead) increase to 
8.5 for 17 December, 1950, the most recent figure. Tren- 
dex, which is weighted in the direction of big-city pref- 
erences by virtue of its measurements in 20 large cities 
only, gave the Big Show a higher rating for 5 November 
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l&ttf Show features expensive talent. A recent broadcast presented (left 



to 3 December, namely a 9.3 average for the first half 
hour: 9.8 for the second 30 minutes. 

2. The sophisticated level of the entertainment has ap- 
parently pulled better in large cities than smaller areas. It 
is much easier for a show with a rural appeal to attract city 
listeners than it is for this kind of entertainment to find 
small town and rural audiences. 

3. RCA, Whitehall Pharniacal, and Liggett & Myers have 
been participating in Tandem on an almost continuous 
basis, while Ford and Buick have had brief schedules on 
the three remaining availabilities. Including RCA, NBC's 
parent company, this means that Tandem has been 50% 
sold out during a good part of its run. NBC feels this is a 
fair record considering advertiser apath) towards night- 
time network radio. 

4. Cost-per-thousand listeners is $1.44 as compared with 
82.58 for the average evening program, according to NBC. 

5. There is optimism at NBC that word of mouth and 
extensive magazine publicity will keep the Big Show rating 
moving upward until a health) audience is achieved. Thir- 
teen weeks is often too brief a period for fair appraisal, 
say network officials. (And the experience of other now- 
successful shows boars them out.) 

From an advertising standpoint, the position of the Big 

SPONSOR 




I Dean Martin, Bob Hope, Meredith Willson, Satchmo Armstrong, Frankle Laine, Tallulah Bankhead, Deborah Kerr. Tallulah, Willson are regulars 



Show as the front wheel in Operation Tandem highlights 
a new concept in rarlio sales. To make nighttime radio 
more attractive to advertisers, participating sponsorship 
in the Tandem is available on five different nights eaeh 
week at a weekly cost of about $30,000. In addition to 
the Big Show, the programs include the Boston Pops Or- 
chestra (the NBC Symphony was used earlier ). Screen 
Directors Playhouse. Duffy's Tavern, and the Man Called 
X, a mystery show. 

Few programs have ever had a more publicized debut. 
And few public reactions have so jolted radio observers. 
"They don't eome any bigger than this one and it rates 
Nielsen's best," one radio trade publication said in its 
review of the opening. But Nielsen could not give it his 
best. A 4.7 was the poor first rating. On a comparative 
basis, Nielsen shows that NBC is still unsuccessful in its 
latest move to dislodge Jack Benny, key target of the huge 
effort. He has been holding his own at a handsome 20 
rating, giving him second place among top network radio 
shows. Trendex (a phone coincidental survey in 20 major 
cities which, unlike Nielsen, is not projectible to the en- 
tire country) shows a slight falling off for Benny between 
5 November and 3 December ami a better rating for the 
Big Show. CBS" Our Miss Brooks, 6:30-7 p.m., corralled 



Nielsen ratings of 12.6, 12.8, and 11.8 for 5 and 19 No- 
vember and 3 December as compared with 4.7, 6.8, and 7.2 
for the Big Show during the same period. Again, Trendex 
showed a marked difference by giving Our Miss Brooks 
12, 6.5, and 9.4. The Big Show had an average rating of 
9.5. 

The source of the Big Show audience is not clear but 
indications are that it is coming from television viewers 
who are turning off their sets to hear radio. Nielsen TV 
rating for this period is steady, while the Trendex shows 
a decline in viewing at the 6:30 p.m. to 7 p.m. period from 
19 November to 3 December. This runs counter to a 
seasonal trend when TV viewing should be rising. An- 
other likely source of the audience are those who are turn- 
ing on radios because of the show. A third and undeter- 
mined factor is that listeners on independent radio stations 
may be switching to the Big Show. 

An important statistic awaited along Radio Row is the 
Big Show Nielsen breakdown between city and small town- 
rural listening. As sponsor went to press, these figures 
wore still in the works at Nielsen's Chicago headquarters. 
The data would throw more light on the question of how 
effectively Tallu goes o\er in the hinterlands. 

(Please turn to page 73) 
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Camera and prop ? 

illusions created by ingenious use of 

special effects cut cost, add drama 




Four tricks of the trade 

1. "Plainclothesman" (DTN) has camera act, smoke 

2. Thread moves model car in Tydol's live commercials 
!l. Actor falls harmlessly to mattress few feet below 

f. "Space Cadet" (ABC-TV) uses futuristic costumes 



A television camera, ingeni- 
uuslv employed, fan produce 
more tricks than a magi- 
cian s silk topper, and tele- 
\ ision props, shrewdly manipulated, 
can outdo the cunning of a bogus 
seance medium, Yet, paradoxically, 
with all this wealth of magic at their 
command, many TV programs fail to 
exploit these special effects to fullest 
advantage. 

That's unfortunate, because clever 
use of the TV camera and props can 
mean extra dollars and cents to the 
alert advertiser — especially to those 
who get the screaining-meemies when- 
ever they think of the current rise in 
video's time and talent costs. Actually, 
the deft employment of TV special ef- 
fects benefits the sponsor in at least 
[our wavs: 

1. By whittling down sharply costs 
for unnecessary scenery. 

2. By serving as an inexpensive sub- 
siiiuie for costly film inserts. 

3. By infusing extra showmanship 
into a TV program. 

4. And. perhaps most important, 
special effect> can convert the selling 
punch in a TV commercial from a 
weak jab into a genuine haymaker. 

The fact that programs have failed 
heretofore to exploit fully potential 
camera and prop devices, is the fault 
Mainly of the speed with which tele- 
vision has moved. Some of the gim- 
micks are so new that only the techni- 
cians in a few TV stations are yet 
aware of them. Other tricks arc jeal- 
ously guarded by the Uube Goldbergs 
who invented them. Si ill other de- 
vices, simple yet economical, have es- 
caped the general attention of the spon- 
sor merely because they sound so com- 
plex when explained in the gobbledy- 



gook lingo of the TV cameraman, pro- 
ducer, or technical engineer. 

After conducting a survey among 
top experts in the field, SPONSOR is 
proud to present what is probably the 
first extensive report on current TV 
special effects. It may help the ha- 
rassed adman determine what he can 
or cannot do to enhance his video pro- 
duction. For convenience, special ef- 
fects described have been grouped un- 
der descriptive headings. 

I. Supertiupositiott 

One important camera trick that 
many sponsors neglect to exploit suf- 
ficiently is "superimposition." To 
quote from sponsor's own Tl Dic- 
tionary for Sponsors, this simply 
means: '"The overlapping of an image 
produced by one camera with the 
image from another camera. Both pic- 
tures being visible, but appearing final- 
ly as one picture."" 

Superimposing can be an asset to a 
sponsor in a variety of ways. It can 
heighten the drama of a commercial, 
as in Admirals Lights Out show 
(\BC-T\ }. Here, when the demon- 
strator opens the door of an Admiral 
refrigerator to reveal its dual tempera- 
ture, the image of a little boy dressed 
as an elf is superimposed right inside 
the machine. This live elf hops about, 
explaining that Admiral's dual tem- 
perature will keep the housewife's let- 
tuce erisp and moist. I The elf's named 
'M.t/'l 

In the words of Peter Finney, as- 
sistant account executive at Ervvin. 
Wasey & Company. "That way . we get 
the action of a film, yet the sense of 
reality of a live demonstrator, blended 
into a cute symbol." 

Superimposing can be used in the 
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Supi'vintpositiotil Illusion of underwater interview was created by the use of two cameras, one on CBS' Dorothy Doan, other on fish tank. See inset 



interests of flexibility and saving time, 
as in the final commercial of Old 
Gold's Stop the Music (ABC-TV). In 
the shows opening commercials, the 
audience sees Old Gold's dancing cig- 
arette package and match box. (The 
identity of the dancers inside is never 
revealed, despite thousands of requests. 
"It hypoes the viewer's curiosity.'" says 
Larry Holcomb. formerly in charge of 
radio/TV productions for Lennen & 
Mitchell, now in charge of the New 
York radio/TV oflice of Tathani-Laird, 
Inc.. Chicago.) However, though the 
final commercial is so brief that it 
only permits announcer Dennis James 
time to make a short sales pitch, the 
l\ Lorillard Company felt that the 
dancing cigarette package should at 
least put in an appearance. 

Consequently, the Lennen & Mitch- 
ell staff decided to superimpose the 
dancing package in a corner of the 
screen, like the little Esky trademark 
on the cover of Esquire Magazine. 
This was done by flashing James' 
image on the screen with one camera. 
He looks up. Then camera two im- 



poses the image of the dancing pack 
in an upper corner of the screen. The 
pack does a couple of steps, while 
James winds up his 20-second sales 
message: "Old Gold cigarettes . . . 
for a treat instead of a treatment. So 
long . . . and Til be seeing you!" 

Superimposing can also add consid- 
erable showmanship to a program. On 
the Vanity Fair show (CBS-TV ) spon- 
sored by the Coro Jewelry Company, 
for example, ni.c. Dorothy Doan was 
scheduled to interview an expert on 
tropical fish. It was inevitable that she 
dreamed up the idea of slipping into a 
mermaid's tail and interviewing him 
'"underwater." While Miss Doan and 
her guest casually gabbed in the open 
air in front of one camera, a second 
camera superimposed the image of a 
tank full of tropical fish over the first 
image, creating the underwater illu- 
sion. 

Finally, superimposing serves to re- 
inforce and reemphasize a sales mes- 
sage tremendously. This is best illus- 
trated in the commercials of the Gar- 
(Please turn to page 52 I 




I'rttjwtutni slide makes inexpensive background 
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What makes a competitor 
a good customer? 
Broadcasters know the answer. 

Two giants in the periodical Held. 
Life and Saturday Evening Post, are 
making significant use of the air this 
season. Lije, which topped all printed 
media in 1950 advertising revenue with 
880.365,507 and took full-page news- 
paper spaee to tell the advertising 
trade about it, is spending about 
§30,000 weekly in television. 

Saturday Evening Post, (second only 
to Life in black-and-white revenue) al- 
locates the largest part of its advertis- 
ing budget to promotion, on the air. 
Like any manufacturer seeking mass 
acceptance for his product, these pub- 
lications are using radio and TV to 
boost circulation and build greater 
prestige. These gains, in turn, give the 
periodicals a more convincing argu- 
ment in lining up national advertisers 
to fill their pages. 

sponsor's appraisal of the coopera- 
tion between the rival media discloses 
this pattern: 

L Stepped up television activity. 
Life is sponsoring Kukla, Fran and 
Ollie in 50 markets on Thursday 
nights, plus a 27-market announcement 
schedule; the Post is expanding the 
Tex and Jinx New York Closeup from 
one to five markets. 

2. Radio announcement schedules. 
Curtis is increasing its market coverage 
for the Post announcements, while 
other magazines are using radio an- 
nouncements to stimulate newsstand 
sales in specific areas. 

3. Sponsorship of special events 
(such as football hroadcasts) by Look, 

4. College station use: Newsweek is 
buying time on 10 such outlets to boost 
circulation among university students. 

5. Programing tie-ins with networks 
and other sponsors: Macfadden, for 
example, arranges sponsorship of its 
My True Story on Mutual by William- 
son Candy Company. 

Curtis Circulation Company, through 
Batten Barton Durstine & Osboru. 
uses radio and TV to move the Satur- 
day Evening Post off newsstands in a 
hurry. Weeklies like the Post or Life 
cannot remain on dealers' racks long. 
Like other national advertisers. Cur- 
tis takes the long view. ("It has plenty 
of cash to do it,'' one competitor re- 
marked enviously.) 

Direct sales are never the sole tests 
of a specific Post effort. The way Cur- 
tis uses radio for outright institu- 
tional purposes was illustrated by its 
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Saturday Krt'iiiiifj Post uses Tex and Jinx TV show to amplify visual impact of covers, b 




sponsorship of a daytime show for 
several years. The Philadelphia pub- 
lishing house wanted more housewives 
to become acquainted with the maga- 
zine so it sponsored a 15-minute pro- 
gram, The Listening Post, over ABC 
from 1944 to 1948. The show, which 



dramatized articles from the magazine, 
began as a twice a week venture, in- 
creased to three times a week. Its aban- 
donment in 1948, Post officials explain, 
meant, merely, that this particular edu- 
cational job had been accomplished 
and that it was time to go after the 



Lift" bought "Kulcla, Fran and Ollie" Thursday nights to "tease" public with pictorial features 





• latic bits in Post announcements, new every week, make radio a powerful circulation booster 



is major radio/TV advertiser among slicks 
with weekly teaser announcements and TV show 



next target, mass audiences. 

The most recent move of the Post 
on radio has been to step up its an- 
nouncement schedule from eight mar- 
kets to 11. Some 30 announcements 
are carried Wednesdays, Thursdays 
and Fridays in New York, Chicago, 



San Francisco. Philadelphia, Kansas 
City, Detroit, Dallas-Ft. Worth, Indian- 
apolis, Buffalo, Denver and Portland. 

The 52 campaigns a year are han- 
dled at a hectic tempo by OHie Presby, 
BBDO account executive and his assis- 
tant. Kevin Kennedy. Announcements 



SjOoI: sponsored football broadcasts such as L.S.U.-Texas game to promote sport features 




for each issue are started five weeks 
ahead when the agency and the Curtis 
promotion officials discuss the articles 
that will make the best promotional 
material. Onee the editorial matter is 
selected, the agency's copy group pre- 
pares the commercials; these are 
checked by the client at the next week- 
ly meeting. Then, three weeks before 
the magazine issue date, the one-min- 
ute transcriptions are cut. The tech- 
nique is to combine small hits of dra- 
matic action with a hard-hitting com- 



mercial 



The drama is designed to 



have a strong curiosity-arousing, teaser 
effect. 

There is no doubt that this skillful 
use of the medium has paid off. Com- 
ments Curtis' circulation manager Don 
Van Metre, "'Radio has been a very 
effective medium for Curtis." And Post 
circulation is now at an all time high 
of 4,036,246. 

This February, the Post is also 
stretching out on television. The Tex 
and Jinx New York Closeup is now 
carried over WBNS, Columbus; WXEL, 
Cleveland; KTLA, Los Angeles; and 
WAAM, Baltimore, in addition to 
WNBT, New York, where the maga- 
zine originally bought the show last 
October. This 25-minute program on 
film is presented at 6:30 p.m. Wednes- 
days in New York, but in later and 
more favorable times in other cities. 
Airing the WNBT program over other 
NBC-TV facilities at the original New 
York time was out because of the diffi- 
culty in finding availabilities. Conse- 
quently, the decision was made to put 
the show on film and buy the best 
available time for it. Closeup fol- 
lows Don McNeill in Baltimore, Pabst's 
boxing in Cleveland, and Fireside 
Theatre in Los Angeles. 

Van Metre, keeping his fingers 
crossed, is calling this expansion a 
"test move." But the program and the 
medium are uniquely fitted to maga- 
zine promotion. First, the format of 
the program is a presentation of news 
and current developments from an en- 
tertaining feature angle; thus it should 
attract the same audience that would 
be interested in the Post's articles. 

Visual impact, the standard phrase 
of the TV time salesman, should have 
particular application here. The Post 
spends thousands to achieve visual im- 
pact at the newsstands with its «over 
illustrations. And Tex McCrary de- 
livers at least one commercial by hold- 
ing the cover of the magazine up to 
(Please turn to page 69) 






WISELY, PRUDENTIAL MERCHANDISES BERCH TO KEY MEN IN SALES FORCE: DISTRICT MANAGERS IN CHARGE OF AGENTS 





Jack Kerch, Prudential m.c.. sold himself— and radio— to company's 

field force. His story may suggest an approach for other firms 



There are two important 
ways you ran merchandise 
y radio show. First, to your potential 
audience. Second, to jour own sales 
lone. Bui 1 his second, and equally im- 
portant, kind of merchandising is fre- 
quently forgotten or followed through 
in lip-service fashion only. 

\ rare exception is ihe Prudential 
Life Insurance Company <>f America's 
Jack Bereft Show (NBC. 1 1 :.*J0-1 1 :45 
a.m. EST). Low-cost to begin with 
(talent budget weekly is $3.500 1, this 
program makes each dollar yield extra 
\ allies because il has ( licked wilh the 
company. \> sales force. 



It wasn't an elaborate merchandis- 
ing scheme complete with four-color 
posters, dancing-girls, and organized 
indoctrination which accomplished this 
for Prudential. For all these things, 
subslitute the faith of Prudential top 
brass in I heir radio star's ability to sell 
himself on a face-to-face basis — and the 
star s sincerity I a much over-used word 
bul justified here). 

These are the three basic things 
Bctch's face-lo-face merchandising did 
for the com pan j that pays him pri- 
marily to sing and sell over the air; 
the) are tilings any sponsoring com- 
pany can accomplish given the right 



approach and the right star. 

1. ILrch sold radio as a medium to 
hundreds of agents personally, to thou- 
sands of others indirectly through per- 
sonal contact with district office man- 
agers: thus he functioned in an im- 
portant morale-building capacity by 
making the salesmen feel the company 
was giving them the best in advertis- 
ing support. 

2. He enlisted the cooperation of 
agents in promoting audience for ihe 
Prudential show. 

3. He helped show agents how to 
use radio as an aid in selling. 

Granted thai none of these by-prod- 
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,rch learned about selling insurance first hand by making rounds with men Close cooperation of agency, company, Berch helped sell star to salesmen 



uct accomplishments can ever rank 
with programing excellence, cost per 
listener, or other over-all strategic con- 
siderations, consider the nays in 
which these three (joints are impor- 
tant to the company w ith a large sales 
force. Mainly, it s a matter of mass 
psycholog) . 

To put it in the words of Arthur 
Miller's "Death of a Salesman. ' an in- 
surance agent travels his dehit (route) 
on "a smile and a shoeshine. ' Like 
any other salesman, his smile dims or 
1-rightens with the confidence he has 
in himself and his company. That's 
why merchandising radio advertising 
to him is of such importance. Give a 
salesman the feeling that his company's 
advertising is of real sales promotion 
value, and you start him out chipper. 
Let him get the idea that money spent 
on advertising is waste, on the other 
hand, and he ll soon he wondering why 
that money r can't show up on his pay 
check in the form of increased com- 



missions. 

By creating enthusiasm for the pow- 
ei of radio, Berch has done the morale- 
boosting job. And out of salesmen's 
enthusiasm for radio comes w illingness 
to use it full) (as mentioned in points 
2 and 3 above I , 

Just how did Reich go about his in- 
tramural merchandising? What are 
the lessons to be learned by other com- 
panies selling goods or serv ices of any 
kind? For some of the answers, you 
hav e to meet Jack Berch. 

Berch is as much a salesman as a 
singer. His attitude is that of an em- 
ployee of the Prudential, not that of a 
performer on hire to an agent") and 
indirectly drawing pay checks from the 
sponsor. He .considers the Prudential 
show a full-time job and works at it 
that way, from 9 to 5 daily. His atti- 
tude, therefore, suggests several impor- 
tant criteria for selection of a perform- 
er where a company feels that reach- 
ing out to its own salesman is impor- 



tant. (I I Will the performer help 
make his program a lasting and vital 
part of the firm's advertising plans by 
working at real intramural merchan- 
dising? (2 1 Is the performer's per- 
sonalis a thing of tinsel and glitter, 
oi can he step from behind the micro- 
phone and make friends face to face? 

Jack Berch makes friends with Pru- 
dential agents easily because he puts 
over the idea that he knows a sales- 
man's problems, that he has been a 
salesman, and that he wants to help 
them do a job. The fact that he has 
been a door-to-door salesman himself 
comes under the category of fortuitous 
circumstance: hut that's not the divid- 
ing line between who can make or who 
cannot make a good intramural mer- 
chandiser. Any singer, master of cere- 
monies, or comedian can establish rap- 
port with a sales forte no matter what 
his background, if he's willing, and if 
he's got die person-to-person touch. 
(Please turn to page 75) 




pads Berch pulls in his fan mail are passed on to agents in all districts Agents, in turn, help Berch by distributing blotters promoting his show 
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PIANO ACCORDIONS 



SPONSOR: Rosenman's, Ltd. AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: A one-time announcement 
for $5.50 promoted the sale of ttvo piano accordions. The 
store ran the commercial at 1:12 p.m. and within minutes 
after the announcement, two women phoned Rosenman's 
and said they'd be in to purchase the accordions. They 
came to the store soon after and made their purchase. 
That meant two piano accordions sold for $425 as the 
result of a single $5.50 air advertisement. 

CKX, Brandon, Manitoba PROGRAM: Announcement 




SALAMI 



SPONSOR: S, F. Sausage Factory AGENCY: Gelsi-Medeo 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: This sausage factory want 
ed to test audience reaction so they ran a little contest on 
the Italian-American Hour. No big prizes — just $120 in 
cash. Using three announcements a week, the company 
pulled over 15,000 replies. With each entry contestants 
were required to send in two salami labels. At a dollar 
per salami, the advertiser drew $30,000 north of sales 
from program contestants alone. 

KROW, Oakland PROGRAM: Italian^ merican Hour 



STOVES 



SPONSOR: Cook Furniture Co. AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: The company used just one 
announcement at a cost of $10 to advertise the sale of 
stoves. The announcement xvas broadcast on Friday after- 
noon. By the following week, Cook's had sold all the 
stoves advertised for a gross of $750. The sponsor is 
gratified at the sxvift response to his air advertising and 
adds that he has personal statements from his customers 
that purchased as a result of his single announcement. 

WLAW, Lawrence PROGRAM: Announcement 



PHOTO SUPPLIES 



SPONSOR: Patton Photo Supply AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: This advertiser entered ra- 
dio with a Sunday to Friday, late-evening \0-minnte neivs- 
cast. During the month of December they spent $550 for 
their neivs sponsorship. The store reports a 20% increase 
over their December business of last year (1949). The 
actual dollar increase attributed to their radio sponsor- 
ship is estimated at $4,000. // the business upswing con- 
tinues, Patton's radio advertising will be expanded. 

WOOD, Grand Rapids PROGRAM: Newscast 



PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 



SPONSOR: McMahan's AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: McMalmn's wanted addi- 
tional store traffic and decided on a one-program plug 
for specially priced phonograph, records. The commer- 
cial copy on the McMahan's Dude Ranch Party read: 
"Go to McMahan's TODAY for this special offer." One- 
time cost for the show is $22.40. The immediate result 
of the one-day offer: 949 records sold. And, after the 
one day special, a noticeable increase in floor traffic. 



CHRISTMAS CARDS 



SPONSOR: Bible Book Store AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: Two hundred and fifty 
''talking" Christmas cards failed to move off the shelves. 
The cards had a plastic ribbon which said Merry Christ- 
mas when a fingernail was run down the ribbon. One 
$4.50 announcement late Sunday night included a dem- 
onstration by the announcer. The result: all 250 cards 
retailing at 25c each ivere sold the folloiving day and cus- 
tomers requested more. No other media were used. 

WABB, Mobile PROGRAM: Announcement 



GAS RANGES 



SPONSOR: Eastern Electric Corp. AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: This \Z-year-old Norfolk 
firm was ordering gas ranges in lots of two and three — 
then they undertook sponsorship of a \5-minute woman's 
show, Conversation Time. Supplementary announcements 
were also scattered throughout the day's broadcasting 
schedule. The total first month expenditure for program 
and participations cost $250. Now firm's orders for 
ranges have increased by the carload. 



KFXM, San Bernardino 



PROGRAM: McMahan's Dude 
Ranch Party 



WGII, Newport News, Va. 



PROGRAM: Conversation Time; 

Participations 
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the players arc diplomats at Lake Success. 
G.I.\s in Korea, generals in the Kremlin 
and civilian defense workers in r\ew ) ark. 

tlie (llltJlOrs are Senators on Capitol Hill, 
correspondents in Hong Kong and reporters 
filing copy icitli Pravda. the London Times, 
the Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, 

the producers have addresses in Washington, 
in Peipiug. in Moscow, in Paris. 



tin' greatest drama itf all time unfolds tn 
minute-hy-miniite installments ... and only radio reports 
each epoch-making development as il happens The people of 
America look first to radio newscasts to follow the most 
important events of all time. ..the news of the 1950s, 

If you are looking for the ino-1 valuable fraiu hise in advertising, 
start planning now for a schedule of SPOT ISEW SCASTS 
irkelina areas. A good place 
nation's 

leading stations represented by 



to begin is on one or more of tht 



NBC Spot Sales 



ne^' york. cureua) clmelvm) s\\ fk\\<:is< o Hollywood 



I W.MiC New York 
I \VM VO Chicago 
j WTAM Cli»vi*Ian«I 
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ALONE . . . HE'D BE SENSATIONAL! 





I. 



TRANSCRIBED FOR LOCAL AND REGI 







3ir. Sponsor asks... 




Are television broadcusters <in<f sponsors fulfilling 
their public-service responsibilities? 



. . , — I Vice president in charge of sales promotion 

Malcolm Cox D . n , n v , 

I Pepsi-Cola Company, New York 




Mr. Mickelson 



The 

picked panel 
answers 
Mr. Cox 

If someone would 
come up with a 
realistic defini- 
tion of the word 
" responsibility, " 
the question 
could be an easy 
one to answer. 
1 > 11 1 ^responsibil- 
ity" has become 
one of those 
cliches which is 
losing its meaning through overuse. It 
has become something like a mirror. 
What you see in it depends on who's 
looking at it. 

To answer the question bluntly 
though, my reply is "yes." Television 
broadcasters and sponsors are realistic 
in considering their public-service re- 
sponsibilities. But those responsibili- 
ties extend far beyond providing class- 
room instruction, adult education, or 
even serious music or the proceedings 
of the UN. 

Television really won't be discharg- 
ing its responsibilities fully unless and 
until it builds the broadest possible 
circulation, acquires the maximum 
viewing consistent with the public in- 
terest, and places itself on a sound 
financial basis. At its current tender 
age, it is hardly mature enough to have 
accomplished all these objectives. Hut 
it is working on this broader concept 
of public responsibility as well as the 
narrower one. 

The track record, unless you are 
looking for weaknesses with a high- 
powered microscope, is pretty good. 
An English playwright called Shakes- 



peare would be frightened out of his 
grave if he knew how many persons 
had seen his plays within the last 12 
months. So would Richard Brinslev 
Sheridan, Oscar Wilde, Charles Dick- 
ens, and a great number of others. Just 
two or three years ago, it would have 
been completely incredible to assume 
that several hundred thousand persons 
would be viewing the deliberations of 
the United Nations as they took place; 
or that several million persons would 
watch the President of the United 
Slates as he addressed the nation con- 
cerning a national emergency. 

This facet of television is pretty well 
known to the public, but it is only the 
beginning of what the industry can do 
when it conquers its technical and 
financial problems. Progress in the 
last 12 months alone has been, to put 
it quite mildly, fantastic. 

This is not meant to imply that the 
record is completely unblemished. Per- 
formance records of individual stations 
and networks are uneven. We who are 
in the business certainly can't claim in- 
fallibility. There must he ideas and 
techniques we haven't yet discovered. 
I am sure we sometimes discourage 
easily when we collide with the frus- 
trations involved in cable allocations, 
station acceptances, and high costs. 
■\nd I suspect we haven't gone far 
enough in exploring the possibilities 
for sponsor-broadcaster cooperation in 
public! affairs shows. 

That is one step we can take imme- 
diately to speed our progress. Broad- 
casters and sponsors working jointly 
can perform public services we could 
never approach independently. And 
this is an extraordinarily opportune 
time for sponsors to consider seriously 
the public-service area. 

So the answer to the question is 



"yes." Yes, we realize our responsi- 
bilities. Furthermore, 1 am sure we 
are making progress toward fully dis- 



charging them. 




Mr. Witting 



SlG MlCKELSON 

Director of Public Affairs 
CBS 

New York 



The answer to 
\ our question is 
a categoric "yes." 
N ot only are tele- 
casters realis- 
tic in consider- 
ing their respon- 
sibility, but many 
of them are prov- 
ing extremely 
resoureeful in 
adapting their 
new medium to developing opportuni- 
ties for public service in many fields. 
In fact, we at Du Mont carry on a 
continuing project in program research 
just as assiduously as our counterparts 
in our manufacturing divisions earry 
on their research in electronics. 

For a new medium scarcely three 
years old as a commercial operation. 
1 think TV has a record that we in the 
industry can be proud of. What me- 
dium, for example, has done a more 
effective job of acquainting millions 
with the nature of the men who have 
made Communism a worldwide men- 
ace than TV networks which turned 
their cameras on UN sessions during 
the last few months, to let Americans 
hear and see these men in action? 
Every reader of these lines knows how 
Malik and Vishinsky stacked up in 
public esteem, and they have this 
knowledge directly as a result of see- 
ing and hearing these men. Soviet 
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Hes about democracy, about capital- 
ism, about the Western way of life, are 
being utilized by the Russians to di- 
vide the world, and Du Mont, in co- 
operation with Freedom House, has 
broadcast a weekly program acquaint- 
ing Americans with the stories told 
about them. So, too, every network 
carries at least one program that 
serves as a forum for outstanding na- 
tional leaders who discuss problems 
of national and world importance. I 
think that it is highly significant that 
on many of these programs personali- 
ties of national stature make news 
worthy of Page One of the country's 
newspapers next day. Here at Uu 
Mont we try to add an extra dimen- 
sion to news in such projects; for ex- 
ample. George Putnam's recent flight 
to Great Britain and Germany for man- 
on-the-street interviews with London- 
ers and Germans. 

All telccasters are acutely interested 
in educational TV and in finding the 
way to utilize this medium for an ef- 
fective service in this important field. 
Du Mont has always been quick to 
explore suggestions and ideas from any 
responsible educational or public au- 
thority, and the hearings before the 
FCC, as well as the recent monitoring 
of New York programs for the Na- 
tional Educational Broadcasters, give 
evidence of network and affiliate devo- 
tion to the use of our facilities in the 
public service. 

The important and realistic as- 
pect of the whole question is a recog- 
nition that public authorities and lead- 
ers in such important fields as educa- 
tion have only started to utilize TV 
for public service, and there is acute 
need for closer coordination between 
the telecasters and established public 
service organizations. To cite two ef- 
forts being made in education right 
now, I might mention the Johns Hop- 
kins Science Revieiv, which Baltimore 
station WAAM and Du Mont are mak- 
ing available to our affiliates — and the 
project which WFIL-TV of Philadel- 
phia has just arranged with 19 col- 
leges and universities in that area, will 
undoubtedly be emulated in many 
other regions before this year is out. 

No one realizes better than telecast- 
ers themselves that all these efforts in 
these many fields do not represent the 
ultimate in TV's public service, but 
they do indicate that the industry is 
conscious of its responsibility and is 

(Please turn to page 73) 







"Fastest Growing Area in the South 



it 






95th MARKET IN 
THE UNITED STATES 

• Mighty MONTGOMERY, capital city 
of Alabama, is the hub of one of the na- 
tion's top markets; the South's most pro- 
gressive industrial and agricultural center. 

TRADING AREA POPULATION 
OF OVER 600,000 

• Mighty MONTGOMERY, whose city 
population alone totals 107,000, dominates 
the rich surrounding trading area of 1 1 ex- 
panding counties. 

$133,890,000 
CITY RETAIL SALES 

• Mighty MONTGOMERY, had city 
retail sales in 1950 that were $5,000,000 
above those of the previous year; proof 
that this market is the "fastest growing 
area in the South." 



Write, Wire or Phone for Availabilities! 



NBC 

WSFA 

Represented by 
Headley-Reed Co. 



MUTUAL 

WJJJ 

Represented by 
Weed & Co. 



MONTGOMERY 
'NETWORK ' 
STATIONS *} 
■ ASSOCIATION 



CBS 

wcov 

Represented by 
The Taylor Co. 



ABC 

WAPX 

Represented by 
The Walker Co. 
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Of course . . . 
I'm listening to 

DURflL 




In Richmond, Virginia 
the important 
BUYING AUDIENCE 
has the WRNL 
LISTENING HABIT! 

You'll get a BIGGER SHARE of the 
Outstanding Richmond Market in 
1951 . . . with WRNL. WRNL 
gives you complete coverage in this 
Industrially Progressive, Economi- 
cally Sound, Agriculturally Rich 
tradinq area. WRNL has been on 
910 KC at 5000 watts for more 
than 10 years ... so the impor- 
tant Buying Audience has the Lis- 
tening Habit! Ready Buying Power 
plus WRNL equals More Sales 
then Ever. 

Remember . . . 
THERE'S MORE 
SELL ... ON 




5000 WATTS 910 KC 

Day & Night 

NON-DIRECTIONAL^ 

(daytime) 

ABC AFFILIATE 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA \ 
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This SPONSOR department -features capsuled reports of 
broadcast advertising significance culled from all seg- 
ments of the industry. Contributions are welcomed. 



Radio pulls 10,000 customers for 15-year sponsor 



Wieboldt Stores. Inc.. constitute a 
group of six department stores in Chi- 
cago and suburbs. The) "re firm be- 
lievers in broadcast advertising as this 
fact indicates: for 15 consecutive years 
they've sponsored the Your Xeighboi 
program on NBC's WMAQ. making 
the show the oldest daily program un- 
der the same sponsorship in Chicago. 
(And, for 13 of the 15 )ears this 8 
a.m. half-hour daih time-temperature- 
record program has featured Miss June 
Marlowe, also something of a record. I 

Recentl) . the company planned an 
official opening for an expanded and 
modernized store in suburban Oak 
Park and decided to bank on radio/TV 
celebrities to attract customers. The 
format was to include a day-long se- 
ries of personal appearances of popu- 
lar shows, interviews, and live remote 
broadcasts at the store — all climaxed 
by a gala celebrity show in the evening. 
The expenditure: a reported $4,000. 
This is what Wieboldt got for their 
money. 

Play or Pay program, m.c.'d hy 
WBBM's Tommy Bartlett; Double 
Qui:, featuring Jim Lowe and singer 
Bill) Leach, followed immediately af- 
ter Bartlett. Other personalities mak- 
ing appearances included singer Bill 
Lawrence; Fran Allison of Kukla, Fran 

Ollie; the star of the Sky King pro- 
gram anil Bette Chapel. \ oralis! on the 



Dave Garroway show 7 (NBC-TV) . 

The one-day promotion exceeded the 
hopes of Wieboldt s radio-enthusiastic 
executives including -ales manager 
William T. White. It was estimated the 




CBS' Bill Lawrence upped sales in radio section 

crowd in the new store throughout the 
day exceeded 40,000. This is more 
than half of the 1950 population of 
the Oak Park-River Forest suburban 
community, where the store s located. 

From the time the store opened at 
noon until closing after 9:30 p.m., 
these 10,000 people jammed the aisles, 
making purchases and being enter- 
tained. Three thousand people mobbed 
the radio /T\ section of the store to 
hear singer Bill Lawrence: Tommy 
Bartlett halted traffic in another corner 
of the store with hi* quiz show: Jim 
Conway of Meet the Missus held the 
super market crowd at \\ icboldt's and 
"NBC-TV's Fran Mlison was kept luisv 
aiiiographmg record lolnmc*. * * * 




J Tommy Bartlett, WBBM star, entertain; part of huge crowd that attended opening of new store 
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f I0WARD, PETRY & CO.. INC. 
N A II 6 HAL BtPRESENTATI VfS 



OKLAHOMA'S GREATEST 
STATION FOR 25 YEARS 



High school talent wins goodwill and stiles on II C IV 



By taping and broadcasting activi- 
ties at 50 high schools in Virginia and 
l\orth Carolina, the Pyrofax Gas Divi- 
sion of the Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corporation is building consumer loy- 
alty to their product — bottled gas for 
farm use. 

They're doing it with their WCAV, 
Norfolk, show called Today in School 
aired Monday to Friday. 9:30-10 a.m. 
The morning half hour may consist of 
a high school band performance, glee 
club, or dramatic show. Whatever the 
show, it is all student-written, pro- 
duced, and announced. 

Pvrofax is sponsoring 60 out of 100 
of these Today in School broadcasts 
I 20 weeks, five times weekly I . The re- 
maining 40 programs are sponsored by 
other local companies. 

In addition. William and Mary Col- 
lege in Williamsburg evinced interest 

Unpla nned WSB promotion 
sends poetry sales soaring 

Most publishers will agree that the 
appeal of poetry books is limited to a 
specialized reading public. They rare- 
ly or never approach the sales figures 
of the "who-dun-its." or historical nov- 
els. But. in Atlanta, a book called 
"Poems with Power ' is enjoying un- 
usual success thanks to WSB radio pro- 
motion — unplanned promotion at that. 

Dudley McCaskill of WSB was look- 
ing for something with continuity and 
human interest to wind up his daily 
7:15-45 a.m. program of news and mu- 
sic called Merry-Go-Round. While pon- 
dering his problem, he ran across the 
book. '"Poems with Power," published 
by Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. Next 
day, as a trial run, he used one of the 
verses to close the program. An ava- 
lanche of complimentary phone calls 
followed. 

McCaskill worked his way steadily 
through the book, reading one verse 
each day. An average of 150 to 175 
letters per month came in. Since much 
of the mail consisted of requests for 
the source of the verse, regular credit 
was given on the air each day for book, 
publisher, and compiler. James Mudge. 

The publishers report that sales of 
"Poem with Power" have rocketed. 

He is still reading it and the un- 
planned promotion continues success- 
fully, with fan mail comments and 
sales of the book showing an above- 
average and continued rise. * -k + 



in the shows before l lie} went on the 
air. 'So much so, that the college grant- 
ed §1.500 in funds to let William and 
Mar) faculty members travel to differ- 
ent high schools, help supervise shows. 

The result is a four-way dividend in 
sales and goodwill : satisfied sponsors 
and WCAV executives; pleased high 
school students with an interesting ex- 
tra-curricular activit), and William 
and Mary faculty members who have 
a chance to look over and screen prom- 
ising high school youngsters who may 
soon be entering the college. * * * 

1051 radio ontlooh good: 
Goodwill Stations' Patt 

Outlook at the Goodwill Stations in 
1951 is for further business increases 
of 10-15% over 1950 sales. This pre- 
diction is made by Goodwill President 
John F. Patt (stations are WJH, De- 
troit: WGAR. Cleveland: KMPC. Hol- 
1\ wood I . 

At a recent two-day meeting in 
New \ ork of Goodwill Station execu- 
tives, Patt revealed that the three Good- 
will Stations showed a business in- 
crease over each preceding month. 




Goodwill Stations and Edw. Petry execs confer 

This, in spite of additional T\ and 
AM competition. Key to their success: 
community service plus heavy local 
selling added to their national business. 

Patt mentioned that WJH, for the 
first time in 24 years, grossed $3,519,- 
151, an increase of a quarter-million 
dollars over 1949. 

Standing left to right in the picture 
are Franklin Mitchell, WJH program 
director: Worth Kramer, WJH vice 
president and general manager: Ar- 
thur McPhillips, WJR sales service di- 
rector, and Carl George. WGAR vice 
president and general manager. Presi- 
dent John F. Patt is seated at the head 
of the table immediately in front of 
Worth Kramer. To Patts left is Ed- 
ward Petn. president of rep firm. *** 



iTulsa Stores 
Lead in Sales 

KANSAS CITY, Jan. 12— (JP) 
] Department store sales in the first 
week this year made big gains over 
fthe same period in 1950 in the tenth 
I federal reserve district. 

Tulsa led with a 66 per cent 
rise according to the federal 
bank's weekly report. The gain 
,1 for the entire district was 38 per 
4,1 cent. 



All states In the district also 
showed an increase in percentage of 
sales for 1 the four weeks ending Jan- 
uary 6 compared with the same 
period a year ago. Wichita topped 
this period with a 27 per cent gain, 
compared with a district average of 
plus 18. 

Here is the percentage of in- 
orease for the week ending January 
6: Colorado 35, Kansas 42, Missouri 
32, Nebraska 33 and Oklahoma 50; 
Denver 33, Wichita 53, Kansas City 
(Mo.) 32, St. Joseph 19, Oklahoma 
City 38 and Tulsa 66 



The above article reprinted from the 
Jan. 12 Tulsa Tribune again demon- 
strates why the Tulsa Market Area, in 
northeastern Oklahoma, is Oklahoma's 
No. 1 Market. 

Only KVOO blankets this market, in 
addition to bonus coverage of rich 
counties in Missouri, Kansas and 
Arkansas. 

Edward Petry & Co. Inc. 
National Representatives 

NBC AFFILIATE 
50,000 Watts 




BLANKETS OKLAHOMA'S 
*■ NO« T MARKET 
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wanted: 




for the 
hottest spots 
in Denver! 

How'd you like to have 
4 "live" salesmen selling your 
account's product in 4 gigantic 
super markets 10 times a day, 
six days a week! Food, soap 
or drink time buyers, check 
KTLN right NOW! 

Mrs. M. P. Ratliff, first winner 
of KILN'S every hour, on the hour 
lucky number contest, receives $100 
prize money from Burt Bales, 
King "Soopers" store manager. 




W ire, phone or write tor 
availabilities: Radio Reps., Inc., 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles. 
San Francisco or John Buchanan 

KTLN 

1000 WATTS 

DENVER'S 

only independent! 
Non-directional station 





Reader inquiries below were answered recent- 
ly by SPONSOR'S Research Dept. Answer* 
are provided by phone or mail. Call MU. 
8-2772; write 510 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 



IIa\e you ever done a story on The Greatest Story Ever Told? 

Network researcher, New York 

A. sponsor did a full-length story on the ABC program. It was 
called "Sans advertising,'' ran in the May 1947 issue. A "p.s." 
appeared on page 14 of the February 1948 issue, and an edito- 
rial in the April 1918 magazine. 

Q. Who owns the picture "Lightning That Talks"? 

European radio network, Luxembourg 

A. The film is the property of the All-Radio Presentation Com- 
mittee, Inc.; bookings are handled by the BAB, 270 Park Ave- 
nue. New York. 

Q. Has Sl'ONSOR ever done any articles on the Progressive or 
Liberty Broadcasting Systems? Advertising agency, New York 

A. "Play ball: 1950" in the 10 April 1950 issue describes the 
Liberty Broadcasting System. A "p.s." on Liberty appeared in 
the 14 August sponsor. In 9 October, Sponsor Report mention 
was made of both these small-station network systems. 

Q. Can you give us the names of several advertising agencies out- 
side of New York that handle advertising beamed to the Ameri- 
can Negro? Radio station manager, Rosenburg, Tex. 

A. Gardner Advertising Company, 915 Olive St., St. L., Mo.; 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., 121 West Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago; Ralph H. Jones Company, Carew Tower, Cincinnati; 
Joseph Katz Company, 10 West Chase Street, Baltimore. 

Q. We'd like some details on the telecast of the All-Star football 
game from Chicago last August. Advertising agency, Neiv York 

A. The program was co-sponsored by General Mills, Inc., and 
the Wilson Sporting Goods Company and was a DuMont telecast 
over WGN-TV in Chicago. 

Q. In which issues of Sl'ONSOR is there mention made of Fritz 
Snyder? Advertising agency, New York 

A. Mr. Snyder, now with the Biow Company as a special field 
representative of their TV program department, was mentioned 
in "What makes Bulova tick?" in the 28 March 1949 issue. He 
also received editorial mention in Applause, 9 October 1950. 

What do yon have on radio success stories in the appliance and 
paint lines? Broadcasting association, New York 

A. See the 10 April 1950 sponsor, "It happens every spring." 
Also our Radio Results sections in the 10 April; 8 May; 3 July; 
31 July; 23 October issues (1950) and the 15 January 1951 
Radio Results page. 

Q. Who produces the film commercials for Mott's Apple Juice, 
Birds Eye and Ajax Cleanser? Advertising agency. New York 

A. Mott's Apple Juice and Birds Eye commercials are pro- 
duced by Young & Rubicam. Agency for Ajax Cleanser is 
Ted Bates. 
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Now in its sixth season, the U.S. Steel Hour— radio's 
most honored show— is bringing to America's radio audience 
another great year of THEATRE GUILD ON THE AIR. 
Coming up this season are such outstanding productions 
as Good-bye, Mr. Chips; Come Back, Little Sheba; 
and a special hour-and-a-half adaptation of Hamlet. 
These programs of superb drama— with stars of stage, 
screen and radio— are heard Sunday evenings 
at 8:30 p.m. (EST) on the NBC network. 
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Half of the Married ffeople 
n -Hie KFAB Area are Women 




By Harry Burke 

Qeneral Manager 



Yes — half of the married people are women — BUT, 81% of all the radio listening is by women, 
both daytime and nighttime. Furthermore, women are the motivating force behind 92% of ALL 
purchases. 

This is one of the biggest reasons why radio is the best advertising medium today. The people you 
must sell, to make profitable sales, are women. They are the ones you can reach easiest, most often 
and at least expense. 

In KFAB's great "Midwest Empire", according to recent reports from Hooper and Conlan, more women 
listen to KFAB than any other radio station. 

It is non-sense that "half of the married people are women" — BUT, nonsense-that-makes-sense be- 
cause women are your largest group of listeners and your best prospects. 

KFAB offers you this year's audience at this year's price. Let us submit program ideas and availabilities to 
help you sell more women. 




Represented by FREE & PETERS INC. General Manager, HARRY BURKE 
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Second huli 9 vol. i 



JULY THROUGH 
DECEMBER 1950 

Issued every six months 



Automotive find Lubricants 



Local auto dealer reports unusual radio suc- 
cess 3 July p. 33 

Automobile activities in radio/TV forecast 17 July p. 29 

Shell shows how to keep dealers happy 14 Aug, p. 22 

Ford dealer buys vacation program 28 Aug. p. 43 

Calf Oil promotes products through safety- 
campaign _ 11 Sept. p. 44 

Radio/TV outdraw newspapers in Amoco test 11 Sept. p. 45 

Chevrolet sponsors Notre Dame games . . 25 Sept. p. 20 

Atlantic Refining's football sponsorship 25 Sept. p. 32 

Chevrolet's unique spot commercials — 6 Nov. p. 41 

How Ford dealer grossed $83,824 in 24 hours 1- Dec. p. 42 

Broadcast Advertising Problems and 
Ho veto pun* tils 

What's happening to radio networks in TV 

era? ... 17 July p. 79 

Merchandising is like fingerprints 28 Aug. p. 21 

VII quiet on the TV union front . 28 Aug. p. 28 

How TV union problems differ from radio's. 28 Aug. p. 42 

Sponsor's view of World War II 11 Sept. p. 32 

What should advertisers do about radio/TV 

budgets in face of defense-imposed 

scarcities? . .. .. 25 Sept. p. 38 

Ad strategy to meet Korean situation 9 Oct. p. 42 

What can sponsors do about incidents like 

Jean iMuir's? 23 Oct. p. 38 

Why sponsors are cold to nighttime network 

radio 6 Nov. p. 24 

Network's reply to sponsors' appraisal of night- 
time radio . 20 Nov. p. 21 

Industry-wide audience promotion advocated 

to sell radio - 1- Dec. p. 28 

Will radio rates increase in non-T\ markets? 1- Dec. p. 36 

Clttihinsf 

Novel quiz show sells for Richmond clothing 

concern — 3 July p. 35 

Sanson Hosiery Mills' one-shot TV success . .. 31 July p. 16 

Furs on the air _ 31 July p. 32 

Cowboys sell clothes in radio 11 Sept. p. 21 

Brassiere sales get a lift via TV 25 Sept. p. 20 

Robert Hall continues strong air promotion 23 Oct. p. 18 

Frank B. Sawdon, Robert Hall Clothes, profile 6 Nov. p. 16 

Miles Shoe Stores' transcribed commercials . 20 Nov. p. 26 

Robert Hall's transcribed commercials . 20 Nov. p. 26 

Clothing stores on the air . . 20 Nov. p. 32 

Celling "unmentionables" on the air . .. 4 Dec. p. 34 

Coifitiiercicffs and Sates Aids 

\nnouncer's importance in radio sales pitch . 3 July p. 31 

Mail orders thrive via TV 17 July p. 22 

Singing commercials, trends, costs, who makes 

thein. who uses them .. 17 July p. 43 

TV station breaks sell for Morton's Ice Cream 31 July p. 10 
Low pressure commercials sell tours over 

WABF. New York . 14 Aug. p. 39 

Sales theine during World War II 11 Sept. p. 32 

Brassiere sales commercials on TV 25 Sept. p. 20 

Sponsors like spot radio 25 Sept. p. 30 

Inside story of an animated commercial 9 Oct. p. 28 

TV pitchman in the, parlor 9 Oct. p. 31 

Department store's camouflaged commercials 9 Oct. p. 47 

Inside story of a film commercial 23 Oct. p. 26 

Transcribing a commercial 20 Nov. p. 26 

C onfections and Soft Drinks 

W. S. Brown, Canada Dry Ginger Ale, profile 3 July p. 14 

Soft drinks on the air ... 3 July p. 19 
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Candy strong on T\ 17 July p. 30 

Horton's Ice ('ream T\ station breaks 31 July p. 40 

Cisco Kid sells Coca-Cola 11 Sept. p. 22 

Developments in soft drinks industry 20 Nov. p. 18 

Contests and Oiiers 

Telephone quiz shows growing 3 July p. 22 

Type of sponsors using telephone shows 17 July p.108 

Syndicated telephone shows available . 17 July p. 108 

Use of premiums on radio and TV . 17 July p. 114 

What's doing on contest front? 17 July p. 116 

Telephone shows guarantee low-cost audience 31 July p. 26 

Dvngs and Cosmetics 

G. J. Abrains, Block Drug Company, profile. _ 17 July p. 20 
Alka-Seltzer sales soared with barn dance 

broadcasts . . 31 July p. 19 

Rhodes Pharmacal Company signs Gabriel 

lleatter ....... 28 Aug. p. 17 

Drug stores on the air 28 Aug. p. 30 

St. Joseph \spirin likes Westerns 11 Sept. p. 22 

Basil L. Emery, Chesebrough Mfg. Co., profile 25 Sept. p. 16 

How Bristol-Myers rides the trends . . 9 Oct. p. 32 
Peoples Drug Stores in W ashington go all out 

with radio 23 Oct. p. 18 

Bristol-Myers using TV heavily . 23 Oct. p. 24 

Hadaeol's sales prescription is advertising 23 Oct. p. 40 

Selling laxatives and deodorants on the air .. 4 Dec. p. 34 

W. A. Wright, Jules Montenier, Inc., profile . 18 Dec. p. 8 

Hadaeol packs 'em in . . .. .. 18 Dec. p. 24 

Farm Radio 

Influence of barn dances on rural and city au- 
diences 31 July p. 19 

Murphy Products (feed) a 20-year barn dance 

sponsor ... . 31 July p. 22 

Doughboy knows the farmer .. 28 Aug. p. 24 

Farm director, a potent salesman .. 9 Oct. p. 30 

Food and Beverages 

Borden's new emphasis: spot advertising 3 July p. 26 
Giant markets and chains showing interest in 

radio/TV 17 July p. 30 

Coffee firms must advertise to protect against 

competing brands 17 July p. 30 

Growing use of radio and TV resulting in 

increased volume for bread and cake 

companies .. .. 17 July p. 30 

lohn 1. Moone, Snow Crop Marketers, Inc., 

profile ... - ■ 31 July p. 12 

Ralston Purina Company, Grand Ole Opry 

success - 31 July p. 20 

Nabisco dog biscuit sales impact achieved 

with radio .... 31 July p. 23 

Taylor-Reed's TV success in selling Cocoa 

Marsh . .. - 11 Sept. p. 18 

Breakfast food cereals do well with cowboy 

shows 11 Sept. p. 21 

Victor Coffee, began going places with radio 11 Sept. p. 24 

Bakers on the air ... 25 Sept. p. 23 

Food market's TV sales formula in Baltimore. 25 Sept. p. 42 
Lee Mack Marshall, Continental Baking Co., 

profile ... 9 Oct. p. 16 

Chiquita Banana goes to TV cooking school . 9 Oct. p. 20 

llormel's triple-threat girls ... 9 Oct. p. 26 

Grocery stores on the air ..... ... 23 Oct. p. 21 

Worcester Baking Company keeps ahead with 

radio . - — . 6 Nov. p. 28 

Woman's hands sell food products on TV 6 Nov. p. 40 
R. G. Partridge, United Fruit Company, pro- 
file 20 Nov. p. 10 

Douglas Leigh, Leigh Foods, Inc.. profile 1 Dec. p. 10 
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Milk sales zoom via WTA1A and Cisco kid. 4 Dec. p. 43 

More about grocery store advertising ... ... 18 Dec. p. 16 

Margarine opportunity in radio/TV 18 Dec. p. 30 

CBS-WFBL sell for 55 food stores . 18 Dec. p. 42 

Insurance and Finance 

Seattle bank uses radio news with good results 28 Aug. p. 17 

Hunks on the air .... 6 Nov. p. 26 

Why Metropolitan Life expanded radio budget 20 Nov. p. 28 

Miscellaneous Pvotluvts antl Services 

How to sell a candidate ... 3 July p. 16 

Beer and wine companies using air media 

extensively _ - 17 July p. 31 

Quaker rug T\ experience ..... 14 Aug. p. 17 

Radio advertising and home demonstrations 

boost T\ set sales - 14 Aug. p. 26 

Storage business boosted by radio 28 Aug. p. 45 

60% of Mohawk Carpet budget going to TV 11 Sept. p. 28 

Houses sell like hot cakes via WSRS, Cleve- 
land 11 Sept. p. 44 

Miller Brewing Company, uses football formu- 
la for sales 25 Sept. p. 20 

Arthur Murray, profile . .... . 23 Oct. p. 16 

Kosher wines selling to booming mass market 23 Oct. p. 30 

Books on Radio/TV for ad managers _ 6 Nov. p. 32 

Oil burners, hot sales item on WFBR, Balti- 
more .... . 6 Nov. p. 10 

Radio sells homes in volume in Eureka, Calif. 20 Nov. p. 44 

Proyraminff 

Telephone gimmicks abound on the air 3 July p. 22 

Dummy is MC on clothing firm quiz show.... 3 July p. 35 

Bobby Benson Western-type show expands. ... 17 July p. 22 

Syndicated telephone shows available _ 17 July p. 108 

Radio barn dances, successful sales formula 31 July p. 19 

Nearly every station has telephone show 31 July p. 26 

ROME'S novel participation show 31 Jtdy p. 40 

Liberty's baseball broadcasts 14 Aug. p. 17 

Moppets hypo adult viewing 14 Aug. p. 21 

The Negro d.j. strikes it rich 14 Aug. p. 28 

Cowboy club corrals national capital kiddies 14 Aug. p. 38 

Tips to news sponsor _ 28 Aug. p. 17 

Beceham recordings sell baking products _.. 11 Sept. p. 18 

How cowboys rate as radio salesmen _ 11 Sept. p. 21 

Football takes to the air in 1950 25 Sept. p. 20 

When to simulcast 25 Sept. p. 26 

TV revives Wild- West fever 25 Sept. p. 28 

Chiquita Banana's daytime TV chores 9 Oct. p. 20 

Radio mysteries rate high in listenership 9 Oct. p. 23 

Network musical show clicks for Hormel 9 Oct. p. 26 
Program trends key to Bristol-Myers radio 

success 9 Oct. p. 32 

TV mystery shows strong program fare 23 Oct. p. 32 

Taped TV shows lowering program costs 6 Nov. p. 38 

Network co-op programs — 20 Nov. p. 30 

Advantages of network-built package shows.. . 20 Nov. p. 40 

Local shows do great job for national sponsors 18 Dec. p. 21 

TV writer: key to program costs 18 Dec. p. 32 

Publicity antl Promotion 

Stimulating summer selling 3 July p. 16 

Balloon promotion pays off 3 July p. 34 

Station directs selling campaign to staff 3 July p. 34 

Tucson station plugs summer selling campaign 3 July p. 35 

CBS launches biggest fall promotion 14 Aug. p. 38 

Merchandising is like fingerprints 28 Aug. p. 21 

What stations do to help sponsors sell products 11 Sept. p. 26 
30,000 grocers, druggists take part in CBS 

promotion 20 Nov. p. 44 

Research 

Sindlingcr's sharc-of-audience measurement . 3 July p. 24 

Morn detailed data on TV coverage sought 3 July p. 30 

llofstra TV study talks dollars and cents 17 July p. 48 
\RIJI, La/.arsfeld, Dun & Bradstreet studies 

show radio power 17 July p. 52 
Radio and TV research, techniques used 17 July p.lil 
Let's put all media under same microscope .... 31 July p. 24 
What media team up best with TV? 31 July p. 30 
Ohio Stale study discloses influence of mop- 
pits in TV viewing 14 Aug. p. 24 
Radio is getting bigger, recent studies show 14 Aug. p. 30 
Radio gaining hi non-TV areas, according to 

WN'AX study 11 Sept. p. 30 

Getting the nio--t out of BMB 25 Sept. p. 31 



The research muddle 23 Oct. p. 28 
Herbert True checks TV sponsor identification 

in Chicago 6 Nov. p. 29 

Who's looking where? 4 Dec. p. 18 

Advertest's looking vs. listening study 4 Dec. p. 29 

Retail 

Clothing company in Richmond uses unique 

TV formula for sales _ 3 July p. 35 

Giant markets, chains using more radio/TV 17 July p. 30 

Drug stores on the air, roundup 28 Aug. p. 30 

Buffalo store scores sales success on WEBR 28 Aug. p. 44 

Food market's TV sales formula in Baltimore 25 Sept. p. 42 
Department store buys time to keep customers 

away „ ...... . 9 Oct. p. 46 

Department store's camouflaged commercials 9 Oct. p. 47 

Grocery stores on t he air, roundup 23 Oct. p. 21 

Clothing stores on the air, roundup .. 20 Nov. p. 32 

Grocery store advertising pavs off .... 18 Dec. p. 16 

CBS-WFBL sell for 55 food stores . 18 Dec. p. 42 

Soaps, Cleansers, Toilet Goods 

P&G, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, and Lever Bros. 

riding high . . 17 July p. 31 

Robert Brenner, B. T. Babbitt Company, pro- 
file . 28 Aug. p. 16 
Sidney Weil, American Safety Razor Corp., 

profile 11 Sept. p. 16 

Pears soap scores with radio 11 Sept. p. 18 

How Duz does its commercials 20 Nov. p. 26 

Pal Blade strategy clicks on radio 4 Dec. p. 24 

Television 

More detailed data on TV coverage sought . 3 July p. 30 

What part of budget should be allotted TV? 3 July p. 32 

TV sales punch illustrated in Hofstra study 17 July p. 48 

TV status in fall 1950 17 July p. 87 

One-shot TV success ._ 31 July p. 16 

Vidicam cuts film cost .. _ 31 July p. 40 

Moppets influence adult nighttime viewing 14 Aug. p. 24 

Taylor-Reed succeeds in TV debut . .— 11 Sept. p. 18 

60% of Mohawk budget going to TV 11 Sept. p. 28 

TV sells brassieres 25 Sept. p. 20 

TV revives Wild-West fever .. 25 Sept. p. 28 

Daytime TV pioneering by Chiquita Banana 9 Oct. p. 20 

Pitchman in the parlor 9 Oct. p. 34 

Inside story of film commercial . 23 Oct. p. 26 

TV mysteries rated high 23 Oct. p. 32 

Taped TV shows, a program cost factor .. 6 Nov. p. 38 

Woman's hands sell foods on TV 6 Nov. p. 40 

Will color catch on? 20 Nov. p. 35 

Tituebtf i/iii fj 

Outlook for time availabilities for inde- 
pendents .... — . 31 July p. 38 

What agencies would tell clients, if they dared 14 Aug, p. 19 
Are radio/TV subjected to tougher scrutiny in 

selection of media? 14 Aug. p. 36 

What sponsors think of agencies 28 Aug. p. 26 
How sectional agency can help national ac- 
count 11 Sept. p. 42 

Ad strategy to meet Korean situation 9 Oct. p. 42 
Why sponsors are cold to night lime network 

radio 6 Nov. p. 24 

Network co-op shows for spot buyers 20 Nov. p. 30 

Confessions of a New York timebuyer 4 Dec. p. 26 

What to sell in wartime . . 18 Dec. p. 26 

Glamour boys of bigtiine advertising 18 Dec. p. 28 

What are the true conditions in timebuying? 18 Dec. p. 34 

Tobacco 

Big radio/TV activity seen for cigarette com- 
panies 17 July p. 31 

Millions more call for Philip Morris 31 July p. 16 

\kxandcr Harris, Ronson Art Metal Works, 

profile .. .. 14 Aug. p. 14 

R. J. Reynolds football plans 25 Aug. p. 20 

How Brown & Williamson climbed to 25 bil- 
lion cigarettes 6 Nov. p. 21 

Brown & Williamson formula gives brands 

special appeal 20 Nov. p. 24 

Transcriptions 

National advertisers' use of transcriptions . 17 July p. 55 

Library and program transcription services 17 July p. 56 

Transcriptions offer low-cost, top-talent shows 4 Dec. p. 21 
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Benson, Inc. in WCCO's 50-100% BMB Day-Night Area, Fall 1950 



DELIVERS SIX TIMES 



LISTENERS THAN ANY 



NORTHWEST STATION 



...at a cost\\of only 43 cents per thousand! 



i rough out 112 Northwest coun- 
t.( where 916,720 radio families 
fl WCCO delivers an over-all 
ai' ( rag-e quarter-hour rating of 14.1! 
$ iring Class A nighttime periods 
She, WCCO's rating is 20.5... 18.5% 



bigger than it was just two years ago.) 
Seven days a week, WCCO sets an aver- 
age 47.2'/i share-of-audience— more 
than (I times more listeners than any 
of the 189 stations heard in the 
WCCO area. What's more, WCCO 



is first in every one of the total week's 
552 quarter-hours. The average cost-per- 
thousand of a WCCO station break is only 
43 cents — delivering 2,325 radio families 
per dollar. That's V4 the average cost of a 
break on the next station. 




CAMERA AND PROPS 

I Continued from page 33 I 

roiicn U Large show i\BC-T\ I spon- 
sored In Congoleum-Xairn. Inc. 1 he 
pitch used to i-oll Nairn Inlaid Lino- 
leum i.» that double < eilifit alion is pro- 
\ ided a guarantee from the manufac- 
turer and dealer both. A neat dodge, 
therefore, was to produce a double 
image of Garrowa\ by supei imposi- 
tion. One of the Carrowa\s. natural- 
Iv. represented the manufacturer; one 
the dealer. In both roles. Harrow av 



brandished a guarantee. 

"Right from the outset, we decided 
to take adwmtage of both the audio 
and visual impact of TV on the Gar- 
roua\ show." sa\s Charles Wolfe, au- 
thor of a forthcoming book on tele- 
\ Hon advertising, and director of ra- 
dio' l \ commercials at McCann-Eriek- 
son. "Our agency research department 
proved our theories correct. "' 

(This strategv fitted in nicely with 
Garroua\ s program, which is famous 
for its gimmicks. anvwa\. In one com- 
mercial. Garrowaj i.« suppo.-ed to sell 



the indented lines in Congo Wall that 
make it look like tile. But the lines 
cannot be seen clearly \ ia the camera. 
Garroway solves Lhis by asking the 
stageman to lower a boom mike beside 
the Congo Wall. The camera takes a 
closeup of Garroway ? s hand; simul- 
taneous!} he rubs his fingernails across 
the product, so that the audience can 
actually hear the clicks of the indenta- 
tions. The sound and image combined 
striking!} make the point.) 

2. Li'ttiny the eumeru uvt 

One interesting thing a program pro- 
ducer can do is to let the camera act 
for him on occasion. This is cleverly 
illustrated b\ Harvester Cigar's sus- 
pense show. The Plainclothesman 
( I)T\ ). in which the camera plays the 
title role throughout each program. As 
the gumshoe lieutenant, the versatile 
camera eats lemon meringue pie. gets 
into fist fights, blinks its eves, and ex- 
ercises an insatiable craving for Har- 
vester Cigars. Of course, an actor 
I Ken Lynch) does help the camera 
out. but his hands are the only mem- 
bers of his body visible to the view- 
ing audience. Crouched under the' 
lens. Lynch, a script in one hand, a 
rigar in the other, helps give the illu- 
sion that the camera is an animate 
being. When Lynch lights up a cigar 
and simultaneously speaks, a stagehand 
puffs like mad on a cigar joined by a 
piece of rubber tubing to a bolder just 
beneath the lens, and lo. smoke eddies 
forth, apparently from the camera's 
lips. 

This dramatic plug for the product 
extends through the show into the com- 
mercial. Then Jack Orrison, who plays 
Sergeant Bradv in the show, is seen 
exuding satisfaction as he puffs a Har- 
vester Cigar into the face of the audi- 
ence. Moreover, he shows how cozily 
the stogev fits into his vest pocket. 

The show's director-producer, 45- 
\ ear-old Bill Marceau. gained his stage- 
craft experience as a special effects 
man for MGM (The Wizard of Oz, 
Beau Gesle\ and Broadway actor ( The 
Searching Wind. The Assassin). "At 
first." he savs, "we got letters from 
televiewers asking: 'Why don't you 
show the face of the Plainclothesman?' 
Now the\ write: '1 felt that / was the 
riainclothcsman last night.' At this 
stage, we can make the camera do al- 
most am thing except make love. And 
maybe, some day, we'll get around to 
that." 



Recipe for TV results 
in Central Ohio . . • 




Edwino 2 ones is o notionollyknown home economist. Televiewers like her 
eosy style of step-by-step food preporotion ond demonstrotions , . , inter 
spersed with friendly lips ond helpful informotion for the homemoker. 



STUDIO "K" Mrs. lanes' Kitchen 

How big can a kitchen get? This one is a popular 
part of thousands of TV homes . . . and a profit- 
able place to demonstrate food products, appli- 
ances, and other items for homemakers. 

Mrs. Zanes' Kitchen shows a phenomenal mail 
count — month after month — for advertisers on 
this well-known participation program. For ex- 
ample, a recent offer brought in over 900 reqt'^sts 
for a recipe pamphlet. For other specific mail 
counts and details about Studio K, phone your 
Blair TV representative or write. 




WBNS-TV 



CBS-TV Network- 
and WBNS-AM 



COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Channel 10 
Affiliated with Columbus Dispatch 
Sales Office: 33 North High Street 
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SPONSOR 



"steady as she goes in San Francisco" 




PULSE reports 
San Francisco 
Bay area tele- 
viewing "steady 
as she goes"- 




3 MONTHS IN-A-R 



(OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, DECEMBER, 1950) 

KRON-TV carried more once-a-week and 
multi-weekly programs with I argest 
share of audience than the other two 
San Francisco stations combined . . . 

HOW'S THAT FOR p |j () () f 



PUTS MORE 
EYES ON 

SPOTS 



Represented nationally by FREE & PETERS, INC. . . . New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Atlanta, Fort Worth, Hollywood. KRON-TV offices and studios 
in the San Francisco Chronicle Bldg., 5th and Mission Sts., San Francisco 
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3. Itaelitf round projection 

\ isual variety and economy are 
fused in a number of camera trieks 
that TV producer? have devised. One 
of the most commonly used devices is 
the background-projection shot. This 
technique calls for (a) a still shot from 
a slide projector or (h) an action shot 
from a movie, to be projected on the 
rear of a translucent screen. Thus, you 
get inexpensive background for a stu- 
dio set. 

The Firestone Hour (NBC-TV) is an 
adroit user of still shots for rear pro- 
jection. Recently, an opera singer sang 
hefore the stained glass windows and 
altar of a magnificent church — almost 
all composed of an enlarged photo- 
graphic slide. 

And numerous sponsors have used 
movie rear-projection shots to infuse 
realism into their TV productions. 
The emphasis seems to be on film ac- 
tion of flowing water. For its com- 
mercial on the Colgate Comedy Hour 
(NBC-TV), Halo Shampoo reveals a 
flowing sea in front of which sits a 
beautiful nymph on a rock, her Haloed 
hair glistening in the spray. Sweet- 
heart Soap's One Mans Family (NBC- 
TV') has depicted a boy and a girl in 



a stationary motor boat speeding 
through a filmed briny blue. And in 
order to frame its "Harbor Lights" 
ballad vividly on the Hit Parade 
(NBC-TV), Lucky Strike had its cam- 
eraman, Bernie Haber. take movie 
shots from the Staten Island Ferry off 
New York City; the consequent projec- 
tion film was so realistic that viewers 
could almost taste the salt in the water. 

Not to be neglected is the trick of 
merely picking up the natural setting 
provided in or around a TV studio. 
Nothing could lie more inexpensive. 
Smart cameramen for the Bob and 
Kay (WENR-TV, Chicago) constantly 
focus their cameras on the Chicago 
skvline, which is easy, because the 
studio is located on the 42nd floor of 
a Chicago skyscraper. In Manhattan, 
Hit Parade co-producers Dan Louns- 
bery and Ted Fetter have staged dances 
in the gracious lobby and loge of their 
studio, the ex-Broadway Center Thea- 
tre. In fact, for one Hit Parade num- 
ber, "All My Love." the producers had 
the singer pose as a lovesick actress 
leaving the theatre from the 48th Street 
stagedoor entrance; when street noises 
drowned out her singing, they hid a 
pencil mike in the bouquet of roses 



held b\ the Stagedoor Johnny who 
waited for her. 

4. Roller clrtftti 

The roller drum is another dramatic 
action deviee; it's a drum on whieh 
chareoal drawings can be placed and 
which can be revolved quickly to pre- 
sent a swift, bizarre image which is 
then superimposed on the screen by a 
second camera. For the Ford Motor 
Company's Toast of the Town (CBS- 
TV) , producer Mario Lewis wanted to 
create a ghostly effect while James Mel- 
ton sang "Riders in the Sky." Draw- 
ings of phantom riders placed on the 
roller drum did the trick. 

5. Prisms 

Several weird camera gimmicks have 
been refined by 45-year-old Albert W. 
Protzman, NBC-TV technical produc- 
tion director, who for many years was 
head sound technieian at Twentieth- 
Century-Fox (Steamboat Round the 
Bend, Judge Priest). One of his spe- 
cialties is the dove inversion prism. 
When this prism is fitted over the cam- 
era lens, images are turned upside 
down. Thus, when the script calls for 
a girl to stare into a pool of water, her 
reflection can be flashed on the screen. 

A variation of this is the use of the 
multiple-faceted prism. This device 
(costing approximately $500) creates 
a wonderful montage effect : with the 
turn of a crank, it can also produce a 
rotation of images. Thus the Crossley 
commercial on NBC-TV reveals four 
refrigerators spinning around a central 
refrigerator; and the Firestone Hour 
commereial is a glittering montage dis- 
play of tires and toys. 

0. Vibration devices 

The illusion of the speaking tire has 
been achieved by the B. F. Goodrich 
Company for the commercial on Ce- 
lebrity Time (CBS-TV). Here the de- 
vice employed is the oscilloscope, a ma- 
chine similar to one used in Walt Dis- 
ney's Fantasia. It produces a wavy- 
line on the screen, the waver depend- 
ing upon the kinds of sounds fed to 
the machine. (In Fantasia, the audi- 
ence saw the wobbly gyrations made 
by the sounds of oboes, harps, and 
trumpets.) In Celebrity Time, the ma- 
chine creates a wavy line whieh is su- 
perimposed on the tread of a Goodrich 
tire. The vibrating lire tread, in close- 
up, seems to be boasting of its own 
merits. 

"A couple of jokers complained that 
a talking lire wouldn't sound like that," 



BUYS NEWS 



One of the West's finest food brands, 
Dennison uses KJR Noon News — 
their only spot program buy in 
Western Washington. 



REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY AVERY-KNODEL, INC, 
New York • Chicago • Los Angeles • Son Francisco • Allonta 
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SPONSOR 





The hand of time has wrought great change since 
the day Abraham Lincoln spoke on the battlefield 
at Gettysburg. Yet, in America his words remain 
as alive today as the instant they passed his lips. 
It remains our task to keep them alive, for they are 
the message of a free America. And standing ready 



to speed this message on its way to all of the 
corners of a troubled world is radio — the powerful, 
articulate voice of the nation. WJ Iv takes pride 
in pledging the strength of its men. women, and 
broadcasting equipment to lend an ever increasing 
volume to this great American voice of freedom! 



Radio — America's Greatest 
Public Service Medium 




WJR 

THE GOODWILL STATION, Inc. 

FISHER BLDG., DETROIT 



FREE SPEECH MIKE 



CBS 
50,000 
WATTS 



Co// or write your 
nearest Retry Office 
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EVERY DAY 
DURING 1950 

An Average of 
152 FAMILIES 
Were Added To The 

WOW-TV AUDIENCE 

It Almost Doubled 
the Last Quarter 
of 1950 







FOR AVAILABILITIES CAU ANY 
BIAIR.TV OFFKi OR WEBSTER 3400 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 



savs Bob Samnion, in charge of engi- 
neer operation? at CBS-TV Studios. 
''But we had them there. How exactly 
does a tire talk like?"' 

A similar gimmick that has been re- 
fined at CBS-TV studios is the elec- 
tronic ripple. By turning a knob on 
this $200 device, the engineer is able 
to produce a ripply undulation on the 
screen which can be made to fluctuate 
at an increasing faster or slower pace. 
It's particiularl) valuable for flashback 
scenes in psychological dramas. ('"How 
well 1 remember the night of 1892 
when my dear old grandmother crept 
stealthily up behind me. a stiletto in 
her hand and a curious smile on her 
face.") It probably had its most ex- 
citing demonstration, though, in the 
Ford Theatre s production of Alice in 
Wonderland, when Alice was rippled 
into more shapes than an accordion. 

7. Mirrors 

Mirrors can be used in a TV pro- 
gram either to gain an eerie effect, as 
in a Conev Island Fun Palace, or to 
save costs on the use of extra cameras. 
Here are examples of both: Hugh Rog- 
ers, executive producer of Batten. Bar- 
ton. Durstine & Oshorn, TV produc- 
tions, wanted to get an unusual ef- 
fect for the rendition of that goofy 
novelty tune, "The Thing/' on the Hit 
Parade. Snookv Laos on, the singer, 
winds up in Hell (with a boom! boom! 
boom ! ) . and the de\ ils. after dancing 
around him in flames, are supposed to 
peer down into the mysterious box. The 
problem was to capture their down- 
ward stares. This was ultimately done 
by having a mirror in the bottom of 
the box reflect their evil faces, and then 
focus the camera on the mirror image. 
The result was wonderfully macabre. 

A different problem was faced by 
XRC's Piotzman when he was doing a 
scene in Ballantine's Believe It or Not 
show. His problem was to shoot a pic- 
ture of a trapped racketeer who was 
staring from a second-story window 
down at a cop on the street. Since he 
didn't want to waste lime and expense 
lifting the camera up to the window, 
Protzman solved the puzzle by employ- 
ing a pair of mirrors. One mirror, 
placed near the window, reflected the 
cop's image down to a second mirror 
on the ground which, in turn, reflected 
an image into the camera lens. Result: 
a picture which showed the cop as he 
would look from the window, taken 
without moving the camera an inch 
from the ground. 



S. Triek props 

Sponsors could learn much from the 
cost-cutting prop tricks of Charles 
(Chuck) Holden, 44-year-old produc- 
tion manager for ABC-TV, former 
Broadway actor-stage manager {Porgie 
and Bess, Kiss the Boys Goodbye) and 
ex-radio scriptwriter (Crime Photogra- 
pher). As a producer of 55 TV shows 
weekly and head of a staff of 200, he 
has learned that simplification of props 
can be a great money-saver. Consider 
these samples of his wizardry : 

1. For the Kellogg Company's 
Space Cadet, the prop department was 
considering the use of expensive bas- 
ketball bladders — to represent orbits 
for a camera "trip to the moon." In- 
stead, for one-tenth of the cost. Holden 
used Christmas crepe-paper balls. 

2. For the Buck Rogers Show, a 
cheap flame gun was devised: two bat- 
teries, a lighter coil, and magician's 
flash powder. Heat from the coil 
shoots the flame out miraculously. 

3. For the commercial on the Faith 
Baldwin Theatre oj Romance, a girl 
skiing while she was clad in a Maiden 
Form brassiere had to be shown dis- 
creetly. This was done (to the satis- 
faction of all prudes) when Holden 
and the William H. Weintraiib ageney 
had her remain stationary on skis, with 
a fan blowing at her hair one way, and 
a camera "cloud loop" moving clouds 
in the other direction. 

■k For Old Gold's Stop the Music, 
Bert Parks wanted flowers to shoot up 
from the ground magically whenever 
he sprinkled it with a watering can. 
Holden had the flowers attached to a 
series of mouse traps. From off-cam- 
era a stagehand would spring the traps 
with a long pole and as each mouse 
trap was sprung a flower would leap 
up to vertical position. 

5. For Chance of a Lifetime, experts 
said it would cost Si. 000 to construct 
an electrical turntable that would stop 
at certain numbers. But for $150, 
Holden fashioned a very capable one 

-with an ordinal) carpenter's nail 
stopping each revolution of the drum. 

6. For Stop the Music, a chorus line 
was supposed to be framed ingenious- 
ly while the girls danced to the ballad 
"Dancing on the Ceiling." A chande- 
lier was built to hang upside down 
from the floor. By using the dove in- 
version prism, the camera gave the il- 
lusion that the girls were dancing from 
the ceiling, their skirts, however, prop- 
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erl\ disobevnig New Urn.- Law of 
Gra\ ity. 

7. For a scene when a man was sup- 
posed to hurl knives at a women. Hol- 
deii had a stagehand hidden behind 
tlie wall. Each time the man motioned 
to throw a knife, the stagehand would 
pull a trigger oil a mousetrap, releasing 
a knife which would spring through 
a rubber slot from behind the girl, 
and seemingly pinion her to the wall. 
The knife-thrower, of course, didn't 
hurl a single knife. 

In evolving props. Holden adopt? a 



beguiling!) ea»\ formula: "'I se laf 
the quickest. I hi the cheapest, lei the 
most fool-proof gimmick \ou can 
dream up. Test and retest. If there's 
the slightest possibility it wont work, 
invent another one." 

Simple props can often be more ef- 
fective than animated films to enhance 
a commercial. For example, the Tide- 
water Associated Oil Company com- 
mercial employs miniature cars and a 
model gas station for its Tydol gaso- 
line and Veedol oil sales pitch. A 
stagehand can direct the tim autos 
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where he will, merely by pulling an in- 
visible thin black thread tied to the 
car's front axle. A "shadow box" de- 
signed by Lennen & Mitchell's Clark 
\gnew flashes lights off and on to give 
the miniature \ eedol sign a starklv 
dramatic appearance. 

Says Nicholas (Nick I Keesely, vice 
president in charge of the radio/TV 
department at Lennen & Mitchell: 
"'Miniature props offer you more flexi- 
bility than the 'frozen' films in this 
case. We can vary each Tidewater 
vignette and plug any seasonal item we 
want. Besides, the cost is extremely 
reasonable." 

Admiral Corporation has used so 
simply graphic a device as that of 
spreading groceries across the floor 
and panning the camera across; — just to 
illustrate how many items an Admiral 
refrigerator can hold. It has. however, 
aiso used involved Rube Goldbergian 
props invented by the fertile brain of 
Charles Luchsinger, co-owner of Car- 
toon Teletales. Inc.. a new New York 
T\ special effects firm. When Admiral 
asked for a replica of its 24-story elec- 
tric display on Michigan Avenue in 
Chicago, Luchsinger (for $200 pins 
cost of materials) promptly devised a 
production with flares and rockets. It 
was almost as spectacular as an atom 
bomb exploding. 

Of course, even the most ingenious 
T\ effect (live as compared to film) 
can come a cropper, with embarrassing 
results. The most famous ease is the 
\merican Safety Razor Corporation 
commercial on the Show Goes On 
I CBS-TV). Usually, m.c. Robert Q. 
Lewis bands an A.S.R. cigarette lighter 
to a guest. "I'll pay $50 to your favor- 
ite charity if this lighter doesn't work 
the first time you tr) it.'' wagers Lewis. 
The orchestra drums roll majestically : 
the camera cuts to a closeup of the 
hand holding the lighter; and, with a 
dramatic flourish, the flame pops up. 

One time, though, to Lewis' befud- 
dlement and horror, the lighter did nol 
work. He turned a pistachio green and 
bleakly submitted the check to the 
guest's charity. 

"It turned out," says Charles Wolfe. 
McCann-Ericksun radio/TV commer- 
cial director, "that some wag on the set 
had drained the lighter fluid from the 
lighter. The sponsor was somewhat per- 
turbed at first. But the episode gained 
so much publicity for the lighter that, 
in the end. everybody was happy." 

S ii in hi i ii f/ up . . . 

If the sponsor wants to get the best 
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use out of his TV special effects, he 
would do well to listen to these general 
theories expressed by the experts to 
SPONSOR: 

1. Try to select a producer who has 
had either theatrical or movie experi- 
ence and who isn't afraid to experi- 
ment. 

2. Use long shots sparingly only to 
establish a scene. Ooseups obviously 
are better suited to a small screen and 
a parlor audience. 

3. Use a simple prop gimmick in 
preference to a trick one. The compli- 
cated one may blow up in your face. 

4. Experiment with lighting effects. 
Several experts claim the present hot 
studio lights are too bright. Blue and 
purple filters may provide a better 
image definition and eliminate the 
"flat lighting" impression. 

5. Experiment with scenic effects to 
gain economy. Only recently, 2 Feb- 
ruary, Caldwell Laboratories, New 
York, introduced its revolutionary 
Scenescope for telecasting Trapped on 
WOR-TV. 

This electronic -optical camera adds 
a third dimension to stage scenery. An 
actor walking across a bare stage can 
be made to appear surrounded on both 
sides, front and back, by live persons 
and live scenery. Invented over a pe- 
riod of 10 years by Frank Caldwell, at 
a cost of $100,000, the Scenescope will 
be leased out to sponsors at a charge 
of $200 and up, depending on the 
amount of "scenery" demanded. 

6. Try to use 35 nun. film shots 
rather than 16 mm. shots for rear pro- 
jection. You'll get more detail on the 
screen. 

7. Avoid excessive camera cutbacks, 
just for the sake of keeping all the 
equipment busy. Similarly, don't use 
too many split screens and reverse 
images, just to be tricky. Hollywood, 
too, passed through this phase. 

8. If possible, hire a special ef- 
fects man, who can devote his time to 
enhancing both your program and 
your commercial. 

So speedily is the special effects de- 
partment of TV advancing, sponsor 
found in its survey, that the field seems 
to be well ahead of the programing. 
Writing, and talent divisions . . . and I 
ahead of advertisers who aren't using I 
camera and props to the full. 

The sponsor need not be a magician 
to make his TV production a profitable 
one. He need only steep himself in the 
tricks of the new medium, then apply 
them discriminate!)'. 
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Use the right tool to fix your sales position 
in the Atlanta Market. The man who knows 
— Mr. Atlanta — buys WCST. He capitalizes 
on WCST's top local acceptance, alert mer- 
chandising support, crack ABC shows. Mat- 
ter of fact, more Mr. Atlanta's buy more 
time on WCST than any other Atlanta sta- 
tion. Which tool are you using in Atlanta? 
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COLUMBIA WORKSHOP 

i Continued from page 25 I 

of other people's offering.-; at his worst 
he is marred by prejudice, blind spots, 
lapses in appraisal. Although New- 
York i? full of scouts, and promoters, 
pnd packagers, subway-rush network 
program departments, newcomers com- 
plain, almost universally, of the torture 
of Irving to he s.'en or beard. Would- 
be crashers of television sit puzzled 
hour on puzzled hour while the em- 
ploved staffers of the new industry 
burst madly through doors too frantic 
to stop even for a greeting. Plainly. 
TV in New ^ ork is. just now. one de- 
mented, labyrintliic rat race. 

So back to the Columbia \\ orkshop. 
Here was a show that made a point of 
being receptive to new ideas and new 
people. Its supreme usefulness was 
openness because the Workshop was 
exempt from the weekly ratings strug- 
gle. Fear of a bad rating, or no rat- 
ing, the ignominious L.T. ( Less Than 
IS), made cowards of program- 
makers generally but couldn't touch 
the Workshop which had no format, 
was never twice the same, eagerly wel- 
comed the unknown and the untried. 



The \\ orkshop was sponsored by one 
i-rganization and that organization 
reaped the kudos but it is possible 
that, in time to come, a Workshop for 
TV program experimenting might be 
co-operatively financed. 

Certainly all of radio benefitted 
from the Columbia Workshop which 
broke new ground, posted new roads 
of program know-how. widened show- 
manship horizons. 1 nnumerable stu- 
dio devices taken for granted today 
were pioneered by Workshoppers. 
\ew mines of entertainment "raw ma- 
terial" were staked out. Hence it is 
timely at this point in video to turn 
back the pages and reread the lessons. 
1 he workshop's history, and antece- 
dent influences, coincided with the 
emerging technical maturity of radio 
which in its time sweated out program 
problems remarkably similar to pro- 
gram problems today in video. 

One thing should be made clear 
straight off. Here is no paean to "'artsy- 
crafts}" poseur stuff. Some of that 
was perpetrated on and by the Work- 
shop, and raised sponsor eyebrows 15 
\ears ago as it would raise them again 
today if repeated. 

Equally the Workshop story must be 
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put firmly in the context of its own 
times and these carefully distinguished 
from the facts of television life in 
1951. Just as a starter, we recall that 
when the Columbia Workshop was 
launched on 18 July, 1936, depression 
wage scales prevailed. Unions were 
then few and weak. Hours of rehear- 
sal were long and unchallenged. Writ- 
ers were eager and cheap. Directors 
drooled for love of prestige and pub- 
licity. The total weekly budget for the 
1936 Workshop would hardly pay. in 
1951. for the camera crew alone. 
Nonetheless, after due allowance for 
the differences in era and economics, 
it is still worth studying the radio 
model. 

I he story proper begins with Wil- 
liam H. Lewis, now with the Kenyan 
& Eckhardt agency but formerly pro- 
gram vice president of CBS. He sums 
up this way: "I doubt that any other 
one radio venture came within a hun- 
dred city blocks of doing so much as 
did the Columbia Workshop. It de- 
veloped writers, adaptors, conductors, 
actors, directors; it pioneered entirely 
new techniques in sound effects and 
musical scores: it gave CBS a reputa- 
tion for progress and inventiveness 
that drew new talent like a magnet." 

Lewis was the administrator who 
authorized the Columbia Workshop 
and oka\ed the budget. The actual 
founding father of the Workshop was 
an eugineer-turned-writer and eager 
beaver named Irving Reis. Reis had 
written a number of scripts and at- 
ti acted some attention, notably from 
the New York Post's highbrow critic. 
Aaron Stein, who sugared up Reis the 
way a kid sugars up cornflakes. Reis 
had also been to Europe and been fired 
by British and German radio experi- 
ments. All of which was a far cry 
from his first job at CBS. He had been 
taken on originally as standby log 
engineer at master controls under an 
old Eederal regulation (relic of the 
Tit anic disaster of 1912) which re- 
quired constant 690 metre watch for 
distress signals at sea. At this lonely 
vigil Reis did not succumb to the typi- 
cal bored engineer's ear which hears 
only SOS's or line breakdowns. In- 
stead he absorbed the words and mu- 
sic, the jokes and payoffs and became, 
in the process, a student ol program 
content. 

Neither Lewis nor Reis foresaw the 
impact of the Workshop upon the audi- 
ence, the trade, advertising, and the 
personal destinies of Reis. Certainly 
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inaiiy at CHS that summer shrugged ! 
off the Workshop a? ''just one more 
summer sustainer" which would he 1 
gone with the butterflies. Variety, 
usualh alert, waited three weeks he- 
fore reviewing the series and then mis- 
spelled Reis as Reece. Old hands at 
the Variety shop supposed that the 
Workshop was just a new name for 
the Columbia Dramatic Guild. 

It needs to he emphasized that Reis 
and his Workshop were products of a 
special kind of organization. CBS. 
where economy and make-do and im- 
provisation were the order of the da), 
CBS heing far far helow charmed and 
charming NBC. The very page ho\s. 
secretaries, and executives at CBS 
might act on the side. Engineers left 
their dials, dashed to the mike for a 
few lines of dialogue. The CBS sound 
effects department, consisting ol 1 lam 
Swann. also threw in 12 dialects for the 
one weekly paycheck. The original 
CBS program chief, Julius Seehach. 
would come to the office with a few 
scrihblings on the hack of a card and 
with these for synopsis would dictate 
to a secretan a complete radio script. , 
right off the top of his head. CBS was 
like that. 

A horn innovator at the time was 
Charley Tazewell who shared the pro- 
gram department bull-pen with Char- 
ley Speer (now teamed with Larry 
Menkin in TV writing I Georgia Back- 
us. Yolanda Langworthv, and other 
worthies all of whom influenced the 
\outhful Reis. When Tazewell's adap- ! 
tation of Pop's Telltale Heart was j 
broadcast, remote from the Poe Cot- 
tage in the Bronx, Tazewell employed 
a magnified stethoscope effect to simu- 
late the hysterical heat of a human 
- 

brain teetering on the brink of mad- 
ness. Reis was the excited engineer 
at the dials that night. 

In constant rebellion against stodgv 
radio brass. Tazewell hated to be told, 
'"But you can t do that on the air!" 
He defied official creed against extend- 
ed soliloquies and dames in tubs when 
he opened DeMaupassant's The Neck- 
lace with a six-minute monologue b\ 
a girl taking a bath. Gnome-like lover 
of the fanciful that he was, Tazewell 
once took a terrible revenge upon a 
ladio script editor who had declared, 
in that vague way typical of the spe- 
cies, that Tazewell's script wouldn't 
"play."' Agreeing to do a rewrite. 
Tazewell had the manuscript retyped, 
altering the margin sizes, jazzing up | 
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Pulse 

Pulse of Birmingham* gives WAPI's 
'"Time for Benny" a 7.2 rating at 
!>:15 in the morning (Mon. thru Fri.) 
— after just five months on the air. 
It's the most Ustened-to disc jockey 
show in town. 

shows 

Shows like "Time for Benny" aren't 
unusual on Vi though. Matter 
of fact, all of the Top Ten local 
shows are on WAl'l. So are seven- 
teen out of the Top Twenty'! 

Benny's 

Benny's an expert on discs and 
downbeat. After being singer and 
skinbeatcr with swing bands for 
eight years, he's uniquely qualified 
for his post as Birmingham's top 
platter-chatter man. 



best 



Best thing about "Time for Benny'" 
is that there's time for you. It's a 
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want to investigate. 



Specially since it's on Birming- 
ham";- most popular station — in a 
market that's booming with busi- 
ness activity and defense industry. 

jockey 

Jockey Benin Carle is just the man 
to spin new sales records for you... 
if \ on hurry. \m\ can get all the 
information on available participa- 
tions from Radio Sales or... 
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WAPI 

"The Voice of Alabama" 
CBS in Birmingham 
Represented by Radio Sales 



the punctuation, and adding other vis- 
ual changes. But absolutely no word 
cf the dialogue was touched. The 
script editor tumbled into the ignonn 
of pronouncing the "re-written" script 
50% improved, and just what he 
wanted ! 

In this atmosphere of make-do and 
horseplay, Keis became obsessed with 
program techniques and began batting 
out scripts on his own time. There 
would be those later who would say 
that Reis was just a glory-seeker and 
not a great mind or artist at all. Suf- 
fice here to remark that the things he 
hi ought to fruition others had only 
talked of doing. Out of envy came 
slur. Reis was too much the symbol 
of the other fellow's disappointed 
hopes when he stood there behind the 
plateglass window in his shirtsleeves 
and suspenders and In a crook of his 
forefinger commanded the muses. 
"Dilettante stuff."' the green-eyed chaps 
scoffed. "Just an engineer who went to 
I Europe and got bitten by the avant- 
garde" The unkindest cut of all was 
this — "tain t commercial.'' 

Reis did indeed consider radio an 
art. His whole thesis, as he gradually 
formulated it and fed it. spoonful at 
a time, to his contemporaries amount- 
ed to an argument that like all great 
modern industries radio broadcasting 
ought to make regular financial pro- 
vision for "test laboratory"' activity. 
It was, Reis contended, a condition of 
growth. This lab would deal in enter- 
tainment elements instead of chemical 
elements. (Reis had once been a bac- 
teriologist's assistant.) 

One of his 1936 memoranda to man- 
agement reads interestingly today. He 
enumerated five objectives for the 
Workshop : 

1. To act as a proving ground for 
experiments in radio techniques in the 
hope of evolving new and better forms 
of radio presentation ; 

2. To encourage new writers, ac- 
tors, artists to regard radio as a me- 
dium of expression: 

3. To acquaint the radio audience 
with radio's importance as a cultural 
force: to demonstrate radios great 
contributions to allied arts and sci- 
ences: to illustrate, entertainingly, the 
complex technical and artistic organi- 
zation behind the scenes: to demon- 
strate radio's great importance in the 
field of communication: 

4. To present outstanding plays and 
stories written for other media which 

lend themselves to radio treatment: 



5. To present, consistent!) , broad- 
casts which encourage listeners to im- 
prove and understand their radio re- 
ceivers. 

(This fifth objective is clearly his- 
toric in that it reflects a now-forgotten 
concern for static and reception. Back 
in 1936 radio executives were regular- 
ly given hearing tests. ! 

Because of its 17-hour daily sched- 
ule of broadcasts, the radio industry 
alyvays was hard up for new materi- 
als. The Broadyvay stage then pro- 
duced perhaps 100 plays a year. Hol- 
lywood with its stupendous facilities, 
and no sponsors to please, strained to 
turn out around 600 movies annually. 
But radio any' day and every day had 
to rack up tens of thousands of pro- 
gram units. Sheer pressure of the im- 
mediate job of getting on and off the 
air on time denied most broadcasters 
any real chance to stand off and study 
their medium. They hardly dared use 
even an occasional fresh voice or a 
\oung yvriter. It was naive to think 
of a Workshop as possible when staffed 
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by the spare-time of technicians whose 
bread and butter lay elsewhere. 

Even the most devoted rooters for 
the Reis project couldn't quite manage 
a white lie after the inaugural pro- 
gram on 18 July, 1936. The favored 
euphemism was "unfortunate." Im- 
memorially first broadcasts of new ra- 
dio series were apt to be "unfortunate" 
so young Mr. Reis neither made nor 
escaped history except that he was 
supposed to be "different.'* 

It was in two parts, that first Work- 
shop. In the first, A Comedy of Dan- 
ger by Richard Hughes, the actors 
stood in a chalked circle close to the 
microphone, reading from manuscript 
and under instruction to refrain from 
all gesture or movement. Then, in the 
following piece. The Finger of God In 
PerciVal Wilde, the opposite technique 
was illustrated: the actors had mem- 
orized their lines and were free to 
roam the studio, gesture, work their 
own props and so on. Undoubtedly 
this juxtapositioning of techniques 
was intended to prove something, but 
precisely what was unclear in the ex- 
treme. Young Mr. Reis was definite- 
ly pale after that first try. 

Results improved the following week 
with Broadway Evening, an adventure 
in street jabber, subway noises, fire 
engines, ambulance sirens, and Lind\ 
repartee. Although it was often unin- 
telligible and confusing, Reis did get 
hold of some of the "mood" he was 
after. 

The series went along uncertainly 
I but began to attract interest in the 
trade. Reis gained confidence, and 
. newspaper clippings. He kept on 
"nagging" Bill Lewis, finally got the 
use of the CBS house orchestra. In a 
■ little while now the excitement would 
have spread and young Mr. Reis would 
be directing young Mr. Orson Welles 
doing, quite as a matter of course. Mr. 
Shakespeare's Hamlet. 

At this period, Reis was invariably 
good for a lot of interviewing. CBS 
issued regular communiques about 
him. He wished to explore every angle 
c f radio that then existed or might be 
uncovered tomorrow. "We don't really 
know yet what our microphones can 
do," he said, "we're going to put them 
in queer places, add new inventions, 
give them their heads, as they say of 
horses, and see what happens. We want 
to break every rule known to radio 
broadcasting." (sic) 

CBS described Reis as "on his toes 
with excitement." adding that "everv- 




TO THE FOUR CORNERS of 21 
great northeastern markets go 
the powerful 50,000 watts of 
pioneer station WGY. WGY guar- 
antees the coverage, impact, 
penetration and results needed to 
sell your product in an area with 
a population larger than Kansas City, 
Missouri and Hartford, Connecticut 
combined, and retail sales greater 
than Cincinnati, Ohio and Portland, 
Maine combined. 



WGY covers 21 major metropolitan markets in 53 counties of five northeastern 
states. The next best station reaches only 10. In the total 53 county coverage area 
2,980,000 people spend over two billion 500 million dollars on goods pur- 
chased each year. 
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WGV has 36% more audience in the daytime and 45 c c more audience at night 
than a combination of 10 top-rated sfafions in its area. (WGY weekly audience 
451,230 — 10 station weekly audience 313,080.) 



PENETRATION 



WGY penetrates eight counties in its daytime area and nine in its nighttime 
area which are not reached at all by any other Capital District radio station. 
In addition WGY has in its primary area day and night 23 counties. Station B 
has five counties, Station C fhree counties, and Station D three counties. 



RESULTS 



WGY produces results. One I -minute participation brought $700 in mail orders 
for a $1 pair of gloves. Further participations brought $25,000 worth of business 
which completely swamped the plant in Gloversville, N. Y. WGY brought an 
implement dealer $52,000 worth of business from one spot a week. This series 
cost him $1,300. 

This power-packed, sales-filled com- 
bination of coverage, impact, penetra- 
tion and results, amazingly enough, 
can be yours at a lower cost than any 
combination of stations in the area 
needed to reach the same markets! 
Call NBC Spot Sales or WGY's Sales 
Department today! 



$0 



on your dial 



affiliated with 




Represented Nationally 
by NBC Spat Sales 



A GENERAL ELECTRIC STATION 
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both connected with the Workshop 
goes around in that peculiarly thrill- 
ing frame of mind that artist* and sci- 
entists feel when they think themselves 
constantly on the border of a new dis- 
covery." Reis had declared that hard- 
l\ one good radio script a year came 
in but now one came in the mail from 
Milton Geiger, a Cleveland apothe- 
cary. Case History it was called and 
it was "the biggesl sensation yet heard 
on the W orkshop." 

There were "demonstrations" as 
nell as entertainments. Keis intro- 
duced electrical fever machines, fog- 



ex e, \-ra\s and so on. Terribh im- 
pressed. CBS proclaimed proudly, 
"Ideas tumble out of this amazing 
young fellow. Originality simply siz- 
/Ae> from him." He was pictured at 
his desk where the plays of Moliere 
and Chekhov elbowed a bright new 
volume on "How To Write Radio 
Sketches." 

Reis made good his promise to take 
listeners behind scenes in radio itself. 
He had demonstrations of sound ef- 
fects, control engineering, orchestral 
instruments, how to get the most out 
of \our radio set. Brad Barker's art 



ol animal mhniekrv was the subject 
matter one night. 

Very definitely the Workshop in 
1936 and 1937 was the bright young 
radio man's kind of show. Network 
officials awakened to aspects of their 
medium the) had not suspected. Ad- 
vertisers bad their eyes opened. Eng- 
lish professors were suddenly qui vive 
to radio as a new "art." Writers com- 
peted for the honor of selling the 
Workshop a script at a maximum price 
of $75. Above all the Workshop was 
a publicity man's dream, capable of 
repeated milkings for newspaper and 
magazine copy. 

Skeptics decried Reis in vain. Their 
sarcasm was wasted when the} in- 
r.uired when CBS had patented the 
board fade or the echo chamber. Nor 
did it register that Reis and his pals 
were accused of yanking radio's old 
background noises into the foreground 
and calling it new technique. Orson 
Welles, a Workshop spirit, was to go 
on doing just this for years in the 
movies. 

Moot are the estimates as to the 
worth of some of the Workshop shows. 
Where inspired nonsense becomes 
merely silly is a matter of dispute. Not 
a few of the Workshops were Mad 
Hatter stuff, but without the genius of 
Lewis Carroll. Many were strained and 
self-conscious, a number of dubious 
taste. More than a few were out and 
out clambakes. There was a broadcast 
on which a man boxed with a kan- 
garoo. There was the night the Brit- 
ish radio director. Val Geilgud. broth- 
er of the famous actor, was to be hon- 
ored and Reis alter ego. William N. 
Kobson. flashed through the CBS halls 
in top hat. tails, and opera cloak, an 
awesome figure to the freshman Nor- 
man Corwiu and perhaps impressive 
even to a radio director from London, 
There were hoaxes, too, on the Work- 
shop like the demonstration of nine 
kinds of silence, all identical, of 
course. Animals that talked were well 
represented first and last on the Work- 
shop. A beloved trained halibut in the 
family bathtub was one. From whims}' 
lo flims} to T. S. Eliot's Murder in the 
Cathedral the Workshop knew no pro- 
hibitions because of subject-matter or 
\ iolent change of pace. 

Tranga Man. Fine Call was the baf- 
fling or was it? — title of a John Car- 
lile item which CBS quickly translated 
as Strong Man. Fine Cirl. The broad- 
cast transported listeners in fancy to 
| deepest Africa although there were 
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those who hinted that the talking and 
singing drums of the African jungle 
had come down by taxicab from a 
Harlem night club and were more 
Haitian than Congo. 

William Saroyan's specially-written- 
for-the-Workshop, Radio Play had no 
more orthodox continuity or logic than 
Saroyan usually provides. There was 
a murder by pop-gun, a variety of 
non seqnitnrs, some after-thoughts on 
love, a bit of opera, a bit of Jerry 
Coloima and for a finale Raymond 
Scott's newest musical goof. "In A 
Subway Far From Ireland." 

When you tuned in the Workshop, 
you never knew what \ our luck might 
be. You might tune out pronto as if 
hissed at by a snake. Or you might 
be captivated, lulled into a happy state 
ending with regret that nothing like 
the program you'd just heard would 
ever be repeated. But sometimes it 
was. Sometimes sponsored shows 
snatched up a Workshop idea, recog- 
nized a Workshop talent. 

For nearly a year and a half In ing 
Reis did pretty much what he liked, 
subject only to budget. Perhaps no- 
body in radio history ever for so long 
a tune, as human rapture is reckoned, 
enjoyed comparable carte blanche. 
The budget did annoy him. Person- 
ages like Sir Cedric Hardwicke would 
accept engagements on the Workshop 
but contemptuously refuse to be paid, 
at Workshop fees, preferring instead 
to donate their talents. A future Broad- 
way playwright. Arthur Laurents. 
sold his first script. Now Playing To- 
morrow for a scandalous $30. 

The highwater mark of the early 
Workshop was Archibald MacLeish's 
Fall of the City in April of 1937 with 
Orson Welles and Burgess Meredith in 
the cast. This took place in a big New 
York armory and was almost spoiled 
when units of the military, strangely 
unaware of the plan, came plunging 
into the armor)- just before air time 
in big noisy, five-ton army tanks. 
This near-fluke apart, the event was a 
stupendous triumph. Time wrote that 
the drama "would not soon be forgot- 
ten" and thought "Poet MacLeish 
seems to have solved at one crack two 
long-troublesome theatrical problems: 
what to do about verse plays and what 
to do with radio." Reis was in top 
form. Time went on to speak of ra- 
dio as "science's gift to poetry and 
poetic drama" declaring that "in the 
hands of a master, a $10 receiving set 




Advertising is one of the few enterprises where the boss can 
walk into your office, find you reading a magazine, and not 
get apoplexy. But the working day isn't long enough, so you 
go home with a bundle — under your arm — -and read maga- 
zines. Man. we're for you. and we'll reward you with some 
economy-size intelligence about our favorite topic. Iowa. 
The usual approach is to try to cajole your interest with 
frivolity, then smack you in the budget with an ineluctable 
fact. But here's a straight syllogism: 

1. Iowa is a get-out-the-superlatives-this-is-uptown-stuff 
kind of market ($2 billion annual agricultural income; retail 
sales up $115 million over 1949's record; cash farm income 
$4.50 to $5 per acre per month ; more cattle fed and sold than 
in any other state: $2 billion industrial income, with factories 
employing 5()' /( more workers than in 1940). 

2. WMT reaches the Eastern Iowa market. (W e've got more 
analyses than you can shake a stick at which prove this.*) 

3. Your client can effectively reach same via WMT. where 
a one-minute Class A commercial (52-time rate) budgets at 
a mere $27. 

* So has the Katz Agency, which please see for stick shaking 
and dotted line talk. 
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PULSE is pleased to an-j? 
nounce that in February 
it will produce reports 
on radio listening out 
of the home in the fol- 
lowing markets . . . 

New York 

Boston 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Cincinnati 

St. Louis 

Minneapolis 

Audience measure- 
ments shown in these 
reports may be com- 
bined with the meas- 
urements shown in the 
regular Pulse reports in 
these markets. 



* 

For information about these 
and other Pulse reports . . . 

f 

ASK THE PULSE 



THE PULSE Incorporated 

15 West 46th Street fj 
New York 19, N. Y. I 



can become a living theatre, its loud- 
speaker a national proscenium. " 

Heady language this for a refugee 
from the 600 metre standby watch. 
Irving Rcis was the first of the radio 
nobodies to have his name bandied by 
the intelligentsia, which ordinarily 
prided itself on total disdain of radio. 
Years later Carl Sandburg and Carl 
Van Doren would shower praise on 
Norman Corwin and Clifton Fadiman 
would say of him (Corwin) that be 
was radio's first and only literate. But 
for the nonce lining Reis got plenty of 
nice things to paste in his scrapbook. 

In the end, CBS management began 
to look a trifle askance at the young 
engineer. He went so far as to propose 
the Workshop be freed from weekly 
schedule and broadcast only when the 
spirit moved him. or he felt he had 
something to say. He argued that 
since the Workshop broke the stereo- 
type of the program format, and had 
no format, it should in all consistency 
go on to break the stereotype of the 
weekly deadline, and have no weekly 
deadline. 

Reis was expecting a lot. But that 
was part of his peculiar genius. He 
never quite understood that he was 
colorful but not commercial, a pio- 
neer but not a property, and that this 
made a difference. When he insisted 
that the Workshop be accorded full 
equality in all matters with commer- 
cials he was, to put it politely, away 
ahead of his times. The stamp of ego- 
tism now was put on him. He was 
quoted as having said, "In the control 
room — I am God." In his control 
room he spoke true, but the CBS brass 
with other fish to fry was not above 
annoyance. There were cracks that he 
was a young Erich Von Stroheim with 
a stopwatch. 

In the end he took one of his film 
offers, joined up with Paramount, 
then wistfully looked on as other men 
carried on with the Workshop, in all 
some five and a half years. Of these 
Norman Corwin was to be the most 
celebrated. Meanwhile out in Holly- 
wood Reis had his memories and his 
scrapbooks and plenty of evidence that 
he had initiated a series of programs 
of unprecedented impact. He had fo- 
cussed attention upon the whole sub- 
ject of program-making much in the 
way, and at the same time, the famous 
J. Stirling Getcbell had beamed the 
spotlight of restless curiosity upon the 
art of "ad-making."' Reis like Getch- 
ell was clearly entitled to an honor- 



able plaque on the walls of sponsor- 
ship. * * * 
A second article on the Colum- 
bia Workshop will detail its fur- 
ther history and render an audit 
of net results, having in mind the 
potential usefulness of the Work- 
shop story to television auspices. 



HEARING AIDS 

{Cnn.imted from page 27 I 

many oilier industries. For hearing 
aid producers sell to what is essen- 
tially a hidden market. Most of those 
who need the instruments will not come 
to sales o!li< .s. The only way that 
prospecis csn be uncovered, usually, is 
through leads. 1 he advertising tech- 
nique for obtaining leads is to offer a 
booklet on request. Once the lead is 
iceehed, salesmen or "consultants," as 
they are called in the trade, often have 
to make a series of calls to overcome 
initial resistance. "Just talk a little 
louder, I'll be alright," the hard of 
bearing prefer to tell their families and 
go on without Inning an instrument. 
Consultants must he well trained to fit 
the instruments to the particular needs 
of the purchaser, and they must make 
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follow-up visits lo see to it that the aid 
is actually worn and not hidden away 
in bureau drawers. 

Only 700.000 of some 10,000,000, 
who could benefit from hearing aids 
own instruments. 

Thus radio is being pressed into ser- 
vice not only for the immediate objec- 
tive of uncovering leads hut also as 
an educational force. Hearing-aid 
strategists are betting that radio, with 
its highly personal impact, can change 
outmoded prejudices against wearing 
the instruments. These advertisers have 
a strong selling story. Technical ad- 
vances have resulted in smaller instru- 
ments, which can be sold on the basis 
of their inconspicuousness. Millions 
are still not fully aware of this advan- 
tage. 

Belt one's decision to use radio for 
education and selling came as a result 
of good response to announcement 
campaigns in various parts of the 
country, plus research done by the 
Olian agency. The problem was find- 
ing the right program. Sincerity had 
to be the keynote of the show. The pro- 
gram had to have a great appeal 
among the older age groups. Beltone 
wanted to reach the hard of hearing, 
who listen to radio as well as their 
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friends and relatives. But the show to 
choose was a poser. 

One day Maurie Bronner, Beltone 
account executive at the Olian agency, 
was lunching with a friend connected 
with one of Gabriel Heatter 's sponsors. 
"Heatter has an amazing following 
among the oldsters." the friend re- 
marked casually. That was enough for 
Bronner. Further investigation showed 
the potentialities of the veteran news 
commentator for the Beltone market. 
The idea was suhmitted to the client, 
who immediately saw the possibilities 
of such large-scale use of radio. Bel- 
tone added the Heatter show to the 
biggest ad budget in their history, 
$1,250,000, with minor trimming of 
spot radio activity. 

Beltone knew exactly how many 
leads the broadcast had to uncover to 
pay out. The number: 1,500 a broad- 
cast. The results: 46,000 bona fide 
leads in 13 weeks or an average of 
3,500 a broadcast. 

A Chicago distributor reports that 
23% of sales one month came as a di- 
rect result of the Heatter leads. Assess- 
ing all the returns, Beltone found 
"more leads of hetter quality than from 
any other medium." The sponsor be- 
came so enthused over the program 
that, beginning with the 3 January 
broadcast, the MBS coverage was ex- 
panded from 125 to 300 stations. This 
has meant lifting the radio share of the 
budget from 5% to about 45%. The 
present ad budget is about 81,500,000. 

To keep up with the flood of leads, 
Beltone found that its sales staff had 
to be expanded. In December, Heat- 
ter was pressed into service to help 
recruit experienced sales help in addi- 
tion to advertising the product. Radio 
was equally successful here. One in- 
surance agent in St. Petersburg, Fla.. 
who at one time had represented a 
competitor of Gabe's old sponsor Mu- 
tual Benefit of Omaha, decided there 
was truth to the old adage, "If you 
can't lick 'em, join 'em." Once he had 
decided to sell in the hearing-aid field, 
he asked to be on Gabe's side. 

At first, Beltone was getting leads 
from people who expected a panacea 
for their hearing problems. The copy 
was changed somewhat to give more 
description to the instrument itself. 
One distributor remarks, "The quality 
improved while there was not much of 
a drop in the total number of leads." 

Probably some of the feeling that 
this was no ordinary hearing aid was 
brought home by Heatter 's approach. 
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JT\ "RADIO RANCH 

Jj HOUSTON , TEXAS 

Nabisco 
Promotional 
Award 




Every year, during National Dog Week 
in September, radio stations throughout 
the country compete in Nabisco's Milk 
Bone Dog Food Promotional award for 
1950. 

And here's how K-NUZ did the job; 
Working with S. P. C. A., K-NUZ located 
200 dogless homes for 200 homeless 
dogs. Three pups were featured each 
day on the disc-and-patter program 
called "Portcity Popcert." With each 
adopted dog went a month's supply of 
MILK BONE Dog Biscuit. Replies, 
queries, and congratulations mounted 
and in a few short weeks, the demand 
for canines outstripped the supply. 
S. P. C. A. marveled at the success, Na- 
bisco was delighted with the increased 
sales, and the dogs — God bless 'em — 
wagged many a happy tail. • 



For information call: 
FORJOE, National Rep. 
or DAVE MORRIS, General Mgr. 
at KEystone 2581 




Heatter, who usually speaks in the res- 
onant tones of an impassioned clergy- 
man, gives the commercials with all 
the eloquence that he devotes to the 
most important news. During one 
program he concluded a comment on 
peace possibilities hy saying. "True 
enough well need a miracle, hut if 
you don't believe in miracles. 1 don t 
know what you are waiting for in 
1951." Then with almost equal fervor, 
he began the commercial. "Well, 1 
know about another near miracle and 
I'm leaving my news for it. A personal 
word please. If you're hard of hear- 
ing. 1951 can be a miracle \ ear for 
you — thanks to a remarkable Beltone 
invention." 

Header's gift for being inspiring about 
the product he sells was illustrated at 
a closed-circuit meeting which Mutual 
held when the program was first 
launched. Distributors and salesmen 
came to the Mutual station in the in- 
dividual markets and heard talks over 
the closed circuit hy Boh Schmid. Mu- 
tual vice president in charge of adver- 
tising, Ade Huh, Mutual vice president 
in charge of sales. Sam I'oscn, Bel- 
tone president, and then Heatter. 
"Cabe only spoke for a couple of min- 
utes about the product," one radio offi- 
cial recalls, "but at the end of the 
broadcast he made the salesmen feel 
they were mounted on white chargers 
in a great crusade." A product that 
has possibilities for aiding humanity 
brings out the best in Heatter. 

The Beltone message is getting 
across throughout the country. Olian, 
a great believer in research, found that 
the difference in leads between the 
TV markets and non-TV markets was 
practically negligible. Like most big 
advertisers, Beltone is not closing the 
door on TV. A few tests are now being 
made in several markets. 

Beltone s veteran competitor, Sono- 
tone, had been waiting for the right 
program for a number of years. Sono- 
tonc had a brief experience with net- 
work radio in 1936 when a 15-minute 
musical show was sponsored on Tues- 
day afternoons on NBC (Bed Net- 
work). Results were unimpressive and 
the show was dropped after a few 
months . A year and a half ago this 
advertiser tried announcements on the 
Yankee Network with an encouraging 
response. C. C. Agate, Sonotone's aff- 
able director of advertising and sales 



promotion says, "W 



have- 



Drake program, 15 minutes of home- 
spun philosophy, was selected as the 
best format for mention of hearing 
aids. Drake weaves the commercials 
into his commentary. (Lloyd, Chester 
and Dillingham, Inc., New York, is the 
agency. ) 

A far different approach to radio is 
being used hy Aeoustieon, a division 
of Dictograph Products, Inc. (Atherton 
Advertising Agency. Los Angeles, han- 
dles the account.) Aeoustieon will buv 
any format except swing and sports 
broadcasts I which have large numbers 
of young listeners). Otlierwise their 
philosophy of selecting programs is the 
same as any other product. 

In its month-long saturation cam- 
paign, Aeoustieon is buying nine news 
programs, one special holiday feature, 
two Lanny Ross shows, one mystery 
show and one audience participation. 
Time bought comes to three hours and 
45 minutes per week. (The news em- 
phasis obviously grows out of the 
world situation.) 

Aeoustieon has had a spotty career 
in radio. Like Sonotone it tried net- 
work briefly in the past. A five-minute 
show was on Saturday evenings over 
ABC in the spring of 1943. Since then 
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the- pattern has been short-term buys 
on a spot basis. One exception is the 
Fulton Leivis .show, which Sonotone 
tried first on KHJ, Los Angeles; it 
pulled so well that it was extended 
throughout the Don Lee network. Last 
year Sonotone had a saturation cam- 
paign on WOR, New York. It was so 
successful, reports Alfred Atherton of 
the Atherton Agency, that his client 
was ready to try a similar campaign 
over the whole Mutual network this 
this year at a cost of about $65,000. 
This saturation campaign is actually 
an elaborate test. The sponsor may de- 
cide to continue this technique or an 
individual personality or program 
might be stressed. Different box num- 
bers for the various shows are being 
mentioned on the booklet offer so that 
the advertiser will know which shows 
are pulling best. 

How well advertising can pull for a 
product has no better illustration than 
the 10-year growth of Beltone. In 
1940, Sam Posen and his wife, Fay, 
started the hearing-aid company in a 
small one-room combination factory 
and office in Chicago. The first adver- 
tising in 1941 was a series of small 
newspaper ads. By 1943 sales volume 
had become large enough to justify 
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spending $10,000 on promotion. Since 
that period the ad budget has risen 
steadily until it hit $1,500,000 this 
year. Until last year most of the large 
ad appropriation went into black and 
white. Over-all advertising is under 
David Barnow dynamic sales manager, 
and Fay Posen. 

Advertising appropriations are not 
expected to be cut as a result of the 
war situation. Although hearing aids 
are made from scarce war materials, 
officials of the lop companies point out 
that hearing aids were listed as essen- 
tial in the last war to provide the full- 
est utilization of manpower. 

This would mean that the industry 
would be able to continue the remark- 
able growth achieved in the last 15 
)ears. The introduction of the vacuum 
tube in 1936 enabled the manufactur- 
ers to make large advances in produc- 
ing small aids with greater effective- 
ness. Considerable education is still 
needed before hearing aids are ac- 
cepted as easily as eyeglasses. An in- 
dustry-wide $40,000 a year public re- 
lations campaign is one approach that 
is being used. But the most progres- 
sive thinking in this field is that radio 
promotion will prove to be the power- 
ful battering ram against the resistance 
to their aids. * * * 

MAGAZINES ON AIR 

{Continued from page 35) 

the camera so that viewers will recog- 
nize that particular issue on the stands. 
To provide a national atmosphere for 
some of the commercials. Tex is shown 
at the Times Square news stand for 
out of town papers. 

Another facet of the show that tics 
in neatly with periodical promotion 
are the interviews. Whenever possible 
the guest appearances are based on 
articles in the issue being plugged. For 
example, on one show r Jinx spoke with 
two Marine photographers who had 
just flown back from Korea. An ar- 
ticle on their experiences was featured 
in the Post issue advertised on that 
program. 

The production schedule for this 
show is no breeze. Shooting is done 
three weeks in advance of air time. 
Page proofs are received from Phila- 
delphia on Tuesday mornings and put 
together by the RBDO art staff for 
the actual shooting the next day. The 
film is made in one day, eight hours, 
to save time and expense. The 35 mm. 
film is hurried through the laboratory 
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Thursdays so that the rushes can he 
seen the following Monday for editing. 
The edited material then goes back 
to the laboratory and there is a 10-day 
wait for the final proofs. 

Curtis' other mass-selling periodical 
the Ladies Home Journal, with a 4- 
543.850 circulation, gets a healthy pro- 
motion boost from radio announce- 
ments in 150 markets. These are heard 
during the first week of the month on 
women's daytime shows or adjacent to 
soap operas. The elegant Holiday mag- 
azine also receives radio assistance, 
with campaigns in particular areas 
written about in the magazine. Twenty 
live announcements were used in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul recently for an 
article on the Twin Cities by Norman 
Katkov in the January issue. 

Curtis activity in other media con- 
sists of large newspaper ads in key 
cities, small space ads in other key 
f ities. 

Curtis" rival publishing empire. 
Time. Inc., is active for Life on TV 
with Kukla* Fran and Ollie on Thurs- 
days over \ T BC-TV. plus an extensive 
announcement schedule. This periodical 
leads all magazines in circulation with 
5.351.630. Life's move into program- 
ing, through Young & Rubicam, fol- 
lows a series of TV announcements that 
were started in four cities and then 
expanded to 27 markets at a cost of 
$10,000 weekly. Life's enthusiasm for 
video was expressed by William Gear, 
associate publisher who supervises pro- 
motion on the periodical, "We bad an 
excellent teaser with these announce- 
ments since our product is fundamen- 
tally pictorial/' Glimpses are shown of 
the best photos in the magazine with 
no attempt being made to tell the whole 
story. To offset the static effect of the 
stills, the camera is moved around the 
layout, providing some degree of 
action. 

While these announcements are high- 
lighting Life's news coverage, feature 
articles will be promoted on the Kukla. 
Fraud and Ollie show. Life finds itself 
in a tricky production schedule with 
this show since many cities see a kine- 
scope version one to four weeks after 
it has happened live. This means that 
special kinescope cut-ins must be pre- 
pared to make the advertising each 
Thursday night coincide with the issue 
on the newsstands the next day. 

Life's pictorial rival, Look (agency: 
McCann-Erickson) , has a unique ar- 
rangement with the networks for its 
major use of radio. The magazine buys 



time on the owned and operated sta- 
tions of NBC. ABC, and CBS. In turn, 
these networks spend to equal amount 
in Look for advertising space to pro- 
mote network programs. In addition, 
announcements are carried on one of 
the Cowles stations WCOI', Boston. The 
announcement frequency is four or five 
a day the first few days the magazines 
hit the stands in eight large cities. 

Cowles dynamic promotion boss, 
Vice President S. 0. Shapiro, does 
not believe in using announcements 
straight through the year. The basic 
pattern is to place announcements dur- 
ing weaker selling periods like the sum- 
mer. Announcements are not being 
carried this winter, best season in the 
) ear for newsstand sales. Look has al- 
so sponsored such special events as the 
Tennessee-Kentucky football game over 
WMGM and a half dozen cities in Tex- 
as through the Liberty facilities. Most 
of these broadcasts were used to plug 
sport features in Look. 

The magazine also receives mention 
over radio on ABC's Hannibal Cobb 
show which is based on the character 
from Look's photocrime feature. Look 
recently tried a series of TV announce- 
ments in two or three cities, but Sha- 
piro can give no verdict, since the re- 
turns have not been tabulated as yet. 
The picture magazine receives a 
healthy amount of publicity over radio 
and TV whenever the magazine does a 
piece on radio and TV personalities. 
These celebrities usually mention the 
issues in which they are described. The 
magazine garnered a good chunk of 
publicity with the award of the first 
Look TV awards in January. This was 
one of those arrangements that made 
everyone happy - - the magazine, the 
networks, the stars, and Ford, sponsor 
of the program on which the awards 
were made. A different version of this 
promotion will be presentation of the 
Look film awards on the Bob Hope 
show February 27. 

Street and Smith Publications (agen- 
cy: Peck Advertising Agency), w'hich 
appeals to more specialized groups, is 
seeing "pleasing" results from its an- 
nouncement campaign, reports Arthur 
P. Lawler. Street and Smith vice presi- 
dent. Beginning last August, Charm 
was mentioned in 12 markets with a 
frequency of from four to five a day 
over a 10-day period each month. To 
interest female readers, a weathcrcast 
jingle, advises them on clothes to wear 
for the day's weather conditions. An- 
nouncements are also used to push 
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Mademoiselle and Living for Young 
Homernakers. Street & Smith allocates 
about $10,000 to $11,000 a month to 
radio. 

Dell Publishing Company (agency: 
Robert \V. Orr) has found that its 
radio announcements for Modern 
Screen and Modern Romances are an 
important influence on dealers. During 
the first part of 1950. a maximum of 
10 cities were covered. This was cut 
down during the last six months to 
10 announcements a month in New 
York. 

Collier's (agency: Arthur Kndner) 
uses radio announcements in New 
York. Chicago. San Francisco. De- 
troit, and Los \ngeles. Frequency runs 
from four to seven a week. For a 
period. Collier's had announcements 
on Mutual 1 ? Reporters' Roundup but 
this was dropped 1 February. 

Cosmopolitan (agency: Peck) used 
radio for three months at the end of 
1950. Eight announcements a day for 
five days nearest the issue in six mar- 
kets were bought. A similar schedule 
was used for Good Housekeeping. 

Liberty (agencj : Win. Von Zehle & 
Company ! used a different approach 
last December. The issue for that 
month featured an article "Will the 
Vatican Move to America?" An- 
nouncements were carried in the 15 
cities which bad the largest number of 
known Catholic families. An average 
of a dozen announcements were used 
for the week prior to the date of issue. 
Liberty officials said that this invest- 
ment of several thousand dollars had 
''fairlv good" results. 

One periodical which frankly said 
it had not found radio effective is the 
Reader's Digest (agency BBDO). The 
statement was based on results from 
small tests recently. This reaction con- 
trasts sharply with the other BBDO 
magazine client, Curtis, but the size of 
the investment is obviously to be con- 
sidered. Reader's Digest used only 
small sums for its test. 

Newsweek is employing an unusual 
technique, with the purchase of time 
over college stations operated by stu- 
dents at Amherst, Columbia, Dart- 
mouth. Harvard. University of Massa- 
chusetts. Princeton, Smith. Trinity. 
Wcsleyan and Yale. The magazine 
supplies basic material for weekly 15- 
minnte news shows. At this point i\'ews- 
iveek has no answers on the campaign s 
effectiveness. It was launched late in 
1949 when half of the college }ear was 
over and this year iSeivsweek is still in 



doubt. One advantage is the low cost: 
under $4,000 a vear. And eolleges 
have been a favorite hunting ground 
for subscribers. 

Publishers are also prominent on 
the air in three-way tie-ups between 
networks, sponsors, and the magazines 
themselves. Periodicals like True Story 
or True Detective supply material for 
network shows that usualK earn the 
magazine titles. When the network 
cannot interest sponsors, the magazine 
often helps defray the cost during the 
sustaining period. William Fineshriber, 
Mutual vice president in charge of pro- 
grams, who is preparing a half-hour 
Magazine Digest program, cites the ad- 
vantage to advertisers. "The sponsor 
gets the advantage of good story ma- 
terial, plus additional merchandising 
by the periodical. Magazines publicize 
the show 7 in their issues and plaster 
the sides of their deliver\ trucks with 
posters on the show.'" 

Some of the outstanding programs 
in this tie-in category are ,1/v True 
Story, sponsored by Sterling Drug 
across the board. 10-10:15 a.m. over 
ABC; True Detective, sponsored by 
Williamson Cand} Company. Sundays 
5:30-6:00 p.m.. over Mutual. Both are 
Macfadden Publications. Dell is rep- 
resented by Modern Romances, aeross 
the board. 10:00-10:30 a.m.. over 
ABC; and Inside Detective. Fridays 
9:30-10:00 p.m. over DTK. * *** 



MEN, MONEY & MOTIVES 

(Continued from page 6) 

local advertiser spon- 



roceedings. 



That's getting 



— get this — a 
sored the p 
the Goddess of Justice to pull up her 
skirts and pose for cheesecake. 

You'd suppose- -and so did we — 
that this was all part of radio's rah-rah 
sophomore days. But no. It's been 
going on in the recent past in the St. 
Paul-Minneapolis branch of God's 
country. No sponsor this time, but the 
same old vaudeville show. This par- 
ticular judge was sitting on a murder 
trial with juicy sex angles. He not 
only okayed radio in the courtroom, 
but television, and a loud-speaker line 
out of the courtroom into the next-door 
movie. ^ ipc. 

Suffice that the judge was not re- 
elected and that a stern and under- 
standable reaction by the Bar Associa- 
tion has followed. There'll he 110 more 
of that. The moral seems to be that, 
as in gin rummy, people are constant- 
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h picking up and playing from tlie 
discard. 

* * * 

Commercial television industry, as 
represented by the networks and ad- 
vertising agencies, will definitely wel- 
come stabilized conditions, meaning a 
basic minimum contract, covering writ- 
ers but will fight Authors League of 
America securing film jurisdiction. 
That becomes clear as webs and agen- 
cies meet one day a week, and every 
week, with the League. 

Meanwhile coaxial cable service to 
Hollywood is hardly more than 12 
months away with all the possibilities 
of change thereby implied. Remember 
that when the radio lines finally were 
reversible to the Coast, around 1932, 
it created a clear-cut revolution in pro- 
gram production centers. * ★ * 



THE BIG SHOW 

{Continued from page 31) 

In trying to sell the Big Show and 
the other portions of Tandem. SPONSOR 
learned that NBC was quoting a cost- 
per-thousand of $1.44. This was calcu- 
lated on the 19 to 25 November week- 
ly cumulative Nielsen rating of 22.2, 
or assuming 2.3 listeners per set, 20,- 
780,000 total weekly listeners. Divid- 
ing this by $30,000 gave a weekly cost- 
per-thousand of $1.44. NBC compares 
this with an average nighttime pro- 
gram rating of 8.7 or 8,144,000 total 
listeners. Assuming a cost of $21,000 
for the 8.7 ratings indicates a cost-per- 
thousand of $2.58. In addition to the 
Operation Tandem portion of the Big 
Show (6:30-7:30 p.m.), NBC is also 
attempting to sell the 6-6:30 segment 
to a single sponsor. The talent cost is 
about $8,000. Up to the present time 
there were no takers. 

Two advertisers, RCA and White- 
hall, have used Tandem since the Big 
Show's inception. Chesterfield bought 
time from 3 to 22 December, then re- 
turned 4 February for another 13 
weeks. In addition to these regular cli- 
ents, Ford used Tandem as part of its 
saturation campaign from 26 Novem- 
ber to 18 December. Buick bought in 
for the week of 17 December. Out of 
pocket costs for NBC are now proba- 
bly running about $10,000 to $15,000 
w r eekly. 

Enthusiastic praise for the show 
came from one sponsor. "We love the 
Big Show" says Richard G. Reddig, 
Whitehall vice president in charge of 
advertising. "It has done a lot for 
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radio, a medium in which we have a 
Lig stake. The selection of Tallulah 
Bankhcad was a stroke of genius." 
This urbane ad executive also likes the 
dispersion factor hi Tandem which pro- 
vided five full network shows for his 
promotion. 

One advertising objection that has 
been raised against Tandem is that 
sponsors lose the advantages of listen- 
er loyalt) to the program. Many ad- 
vertisers, SPONSOR found, believe that 
listeners who are enthusiastic about 
their favorite programs feel obligated 
to buy the products advertised on the 
show. Countering this objection, other 
sponsors say that it is the old question 
of announcement schedules vs. pro- 
grams. "There is no loyalty factor in 
announcements but they are still a 
mighty effective way to use radio." one 
ad man commented. 

On the production side, the Big 
Shoiv's electric theatrical atmosphere is 
transmitted throughout the staff. "The 
Big Show concept," veteran radio pro- 
ducer Dee Englebach explains, "is to 
stay within the framework of variety 
comedy and still avoid all patterns or 
anything that can be called formalized 
radio." The crackling dialogue be- 
tween Tallu and her guests is prepared 
by an expensive battery of top-notch 
writers. Costing $4,000 a week, it in- 
cludes Fred Allen, who also appears on 
the program, Goodman Ace, George 
Foster. Mort Green. Fran Wilson. Sel- 
ma Diamond, plus special material 
bought from outside writers. 

Top credit is given to Miss Bank- 
head whose "legendary talent," Mr. En- 
glebach says, "ceases to be legendary 
on radio." The mild-spoken producer 
indicated to SPONSOR that lie was fully 
aware of the need to appeal to all 
groups of listeners. He is working to- 
wards this end in the selection of guest 
talent. For example, one show includ- 
ed Eddy Arnold, hillbilly singing star. 
"Another non-sophisticated touch is the 
hit song that Meredith Willson wrote 
for the show. "May the Good Lord 
Bless and Keep You." Willson. a 
shrewd, top-flight musician, leads a 47- 
piece orchestra and a 20-voice chorus 
on the Big Shoiv when he is not plav- 
ing a simple hayseed character. 

The cluster of big names on ever) 
broadcast, in addition to Willson and 
Tallu, arc easily induced to partici- 
pate because of the huge publicity and 
promotion benefits. Then there's the, 
hard cash, too. 

In arranging the order of appear- 



ance of stars during each program, En- 
glebach builds on a progression basis 
so that the show is at its peak at 7 p.m. 
to keep listeners from dialing CBS for 
Jack Benny. 

Despite the rating picture, Engle- 
bach's staff and other XRC depart- 
ments connected with the show are 
heartened by the enthusiasm of listen- 
ers that they encounter through such 
factors as the fan mail and the demand 
for tickets. This ticket demand often 
exceeds the supply of tickets even 
though the Center Theater with 2,500 
seats is used when the show is broad- 
cast from New York. (Occasional 
broadcasts are presented from Holly- 
wood.) One evidence of the demand 
for tickets was seen by the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford R. R. which 
announced a Big Shoiv train. Tickets 
to the broadcast were made available 
to anyone who bought seats on that 
train. Three days after the announce- 
ment, the demand was so great that the 
10-car train carrying 1,200 people had 
to be supplemented by another train of 
eight cars. 
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Mail response now is at 100 fan let- 
ters a day. One letter addressed to Tal- 
lulah. U. S. A., was promptly received 
at NBC. The star-studded extravagan- 
za (weekly talent cost: $30,000) built 
around unpredictable Tallulah Bank- 
head has made radio worlh writing 
about again in the opinion of New 
York columnists. Ben Gross of the 
New York Daily Neivs finds it "radio's 
defiant challenge to TV in the form of 
a gargantuan divertissment." Jack 
Gould, New York Times, said, "the 
premiere ought to go a long way to- 
i wards telling the radio listener that 
I somebody is thinking of him." Col- 
lier s echoed these sentiments in a full- 
treatment editorial. Since the show's 
debut, 5 November 1950, radio listen- 
ers who found that Sunday night TV 
programs monopolized the Monday 
conversation of TV set owners, could 
provide suitable competition. The 
show's bright dialogue was repeated 
endlessly. For the writing was a bold 
innovation in radio-sophisticated wit 
for adult mentalities. There were no 
verbal prattfalls or custard pies. 

Chief reason for the shouting was 
1 the volatile Tallulah, as attested by 
voluminous press notices and picture 
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spreads in Look and upcoming in Life. 
From her opening cue "presenting the 
glamorous and unpredictable Tallulah 
Bankhead" until the program's end 90 
minutes later, the Bankhead legend is 
hrought to life as she plays herself. 
In a less happy light the words '"glam- 
orous" and "unpredictable" apply to 
the program's over-all acceptance. 

The impact of the Big Shore has al- 
ready helped NBC in such tangible 
ways as selling out the 5 to 6 p.m. 
hours to shows sponsored by Pepsi- 
Cola, Norwich Pharmacal. and TWA. 
It also helped hold U. S. Steel on 
NBC's Sunday night period. 

In balancing up the pro's and con's 
of the Big Show experience, there is 
no doubt that a real service to radio 
was achieved in attracting the atten- 
tion of the opinion-makers back to 
radio at a time when they were treat- 
ing radio as out of date as yesterday's 
news. Whether the show has a justi- 
fiably large appeal for so costly a pro- 
duction (the advertising revenue does 
not sustain it) cannot be determined 
until the upward trend has leveled off. 

Other important shows on radio 
such as Dr. Christian, the Aldrich 
Family and the Great Gildersleeve took 
several months to two years before 
achieving a respectable rating. Regard- 
less of how much audience this pro- 
gram will eventually reach, NBC has 
taken a big step forward in rebuilding 
its radio prestige. * * * 



TALENT & SALES FORCE 

(Continued from page 37) 

Specifically, Berch's program oi 
reaching the agents called for daily 
trips to district offices within a 50- 
mile radius of New York City, where 
his broadcast originates. He started on 
his daily travels immediately after Pru- 
dential bought his program about six 
years ago, after volunteering to un- 
dertake the job and gaining the ap- 
proval of George Potter, Prudential 
vice president in charge of advertising 
and sales executives, including Orville 
Best. James Rutherford, and Harold 
Stewart. 

Berch got up with the sun every 
week day, went by car or early com- 
muter train to the office scheduled for 
him by Prudential headquarters offi- 
cials in Newark, N. J. He timed him- 
self to arrive at the beginning of the 
morning sales meetings, held at 8:30. 
This is the kind of thing Berch said to 
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the assembled agents when he was 
asked to speak: 

"Twenty years ago in Youngstown. 
Ohio, I was a coffee and tea salesman 
making the rounds door to door and 
earning my living a dollar at a lime. 
1 hat was back in depression days in a 
mill town, so 1 think vou know what 
1 was up against. And because I've 
been a salesman I think I have some 
idea of what your problems are. Bui 
1 don t know the insurance business, 
which is whv I'm here today. 1 want 
to learn how to do a better selling job 
over the air. I think you have to know 
what the problems an in a business in 
order to do a real job for it on radio. 
^ ou know I'm doing the same kind of 
thing vou are when vou make your 
rounds, because every day I talk about 
Prudential to millions of housewives. 
1 m in their homes, day in, day out, 
even when you're not. Which brings 
up another point I'd like to make . . . 
The more loudspeakers vou can help 
open up for me, the better chance I 
get to do the job of reminding the 
housewife about you and the com- 
pany." 

The next step each day was a trip 
along the debit of one of the men from 
the office. Berch did this to get the 
feel of his audience, and to hammer 
home the idea that he was out to learn 
the insurance game. 

At first, agents were reluctant to 
take Berch along. They were worried 
that having a "'smart-aleck. fancy- 
pants"' radio entertainer come to the 
homes of low-income policy holders 
would arouse antagonism. 

'"I remember one man, ' says Berch. 
"who insisted on taking me to the top 
story of all the apartment houses with- 
out elevators. 1 guess he thought I'd 
quit after I'd walked up six flights a 
couple of times." 

Hut Berch, who often covers miles 
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wasn't discouraged by flights of stairs. 
He stuck with it and made the agents 
like him, if only because of the way 
he got the policy holders wanned up 
quickly. 

After each visit to the home of a 
policy holder, Berch sent an auto- 
graphed picture of himself to the 
agent, who then delivered it in person. 
He also followed up his contact with 
individual agents and office managers 
by correspondence and by inviting 
them to come down to New ^ ork and 
see his broadcast, (lie keeps a com- 
plete file of names of men he's met.) 



During the first two years he was on 
ihe air for Prudential Berch visited 
approximately 125 offices in New York 
City proper, in New Jersey, and in 
Connecticut. He also traveled out to 
Chicago and Detroit where Prudential 
arranged mass meetings of men from 
offices in the area of those two cities 
so they could meet him and see his 
broadcast. 

Over the four years since then he 
has made repeat visits to many of the 
offices, in some cases coming back for 
a third time. He has continued corre- 
spondence with agents he's met and 
still gets an average of 30 letters a 
week from field-force men. Usually, 
when there's a convention or a meet- 
ing of Prudential sales executives in 
New York, Berch attends, renewing old 
acquaintances and making informal 
talks. He gets an opportunity to reach 
both the executive levels (at manageri- 
al meetings) and the salesmen (at con- 
v eutions I . 

Wherever he goes. Berch spreads the 
word about radio and extends the invi- 
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tt>tion to come see his program in per- 
son; or to send a policy holder or 
prospect up to the studio. Every week, 
agents or policy holders from as far 
awaj as California make their wa; up 
to Studio 3-D in the RCA building and 
watch Berch in action. 

The show itself combines music by 
an outstanding trio, including an elec- 
tric guitar, an accordion, and an or- 
gan. Berch sings several easy-going 
numbers and does the commercials 
which are written in the low-pressure, 
down-to-earth mood of the show. 
(Agency: Calkins and Holden, Car- 
lock, McClinton and Smith.) 

Perhaps the most important ingredi- 
ent in the show formula is Berchs 
"heart-to-heart hookup." On each show 
he reads a letter from someone appeal- 
ing for help or expressing some uni- 
versally appealing sentiment. In these 
30-second interludes, Berch has devel- 
oped emotions powerful enough to set 
listeners writing in from coast-to-coast 
in batches by the millions. His mail 
has reached a six-million total, at 
times, in response to a single 30-second 
soliloquy. 

Berch developed the "heart-to-heart 
hookup" as a result of his experiences 
while out making rounds with the 
agents. Meeting his audience, the Pru- 
dential policy holders and prospective 
policy holders. Berch has his suspicions 
confirmed that Radio City's values are 
not necessarily those of Greenpoint, 
Brooklyn, or Hartford, Conn. He no- 
ticed that apartments still had old-fash- 
ioned "God bless our home" mottoes 
hung near the door. That's why he 
developed the feature which was to put 
his show, repeatedly, in the national 
publicity spotlight. 

The letters Berch pulls are an im- 
portant source of leads for Pruden- 
tial agents. This past December, for 
example. Berch got 64.182 letters 
which provided agents with an oppor- 
tunity to visit prospects. This is the 
way it works. 

Whenever a listener writes into 
Berch for a Prudential health booklet 
or a pamphlet on social security, the 
request is passed on to an agent who 
t overs that area. This gives the agent 
I a chance to get in the door under 
i friendly auspices. 

Many agents and district managers 
j have written in to thank Berch for his 
I efforts. Here are several t\pical let- 
ters: 

"I am taking this opportunity to in- 
form you . . . about the wonderful ex- 
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to Dixie's Big New Key Market 
...The Miami (Dade County) Area 

For a quarter of a century, 
WIOD has received recognition 
from every corner for the service 
rendered this community. 

And,WIOD's good programming and 
know-how have been important factors 
in the establishment of thousands 
of brand names in this... the South's 
fastest growing.. .Key Market. 



We can sell for you, too. For 
the details, just ask our Rc~ 
George P. Hollingbery Co. 



JAMES M. LeGATE, General Manager 

5,000 WATTS • 610 KC • NBC 
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PROMOTION 

WABB 



ALABAMA'S 

BEST 

BUY 



PL 



on your order list repre- 
sents Alabama's Biggest Bonus! 
On WABB you are assured of con- 
sistent, planned promotion . . . 
immediate and continued accept- 
ance of sponsor identification! 

CHECK THESE FIGURES 
FOR A RECENT MONTH 

• 32,858 Lines of Newspaper 
Advertising 

(Sponsors were identified in 
about half) 

• 8,9 75 Lines of Newspaper Edi- 
torial Mention 

(The equal of about 4 full pages) 

• Regular Air Promotional An- 
nouncements 

(Supplementing network build- 
ups) 

• PL U S —Point of Sale Posters 

• PLUS —Dealer letters galore 

• PLUS — Personal contact on 

the local level 
Add WABB to your "MUST" list 
now! Join the sponsors who are 
now receiving - each month their 
WABB program promotion kits 
through their friendly Branham 
man. 

AME RICAN BROA DCASTING- CO. 

Owned and Oper- 
ated by the Mobile 
Prcsj Register 
{ 111 *\ \U Nationally Repre- 
sented by The 
Branham Company 



FM 5I.IM Wttts 
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Helpful techniques 
. and idtas for 
I TV progress 




This tieiv book 
shows you how to 
use movies most 
effectively 



mmm for tv 



by J. H. Batlison is a complete, how-to-do- 
it guide to the production and transmission 
of movies on television. It gives practical 
information on all cameras, projectors, re- 
cording equipment, etc., showing how each 
piece operates and how to use it most effi- 
ciently. It tells how to produce titles and 
special effects, newsreels, all types of com- 
mercials: how to edit and splice film; how 
to light scenes for best results on TV; how 
to combine movies with live scenes. Here is 
a wealth of useful information together 
with much experienced advice on what is 
good and what bad in movies for televi- 
sion, and why. 



see IT ON APPROVAL 



I The Motmillon C«., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 

I Please send me a copy of Movies for TV I will 

' either remit the full price of $4.25 or return the 

I book in 10 days 



Signed. 



Address. 



COAST TO COAST— 
I KNOW RADIO 
STATIONS and MARKETS 

—TV, too. 

17 years in radio advertising; 
past 1 1 with top national station 
representative, from which posi- 
tion have just resigned (my de- 
rision ) . 

Inlerested in connection with 
established, metropolitan agency 
as account executive, or radio- 
TV head. 

42; married; college graduate. 

I believe in "reason-wh\ " copy; 
merchandising follow-thru; the 
idea lhat other things can be 
more important than the "rat- 
ings" of the moment. 

Best references. 

I'd very much like to give you 
my story in person. 

Box 212, Sponsor 



perience we are having with these pam- 
phlets (Carols for Christmas) . It is 
my opinion, without any question of 
doubt, that the reaction of the public 
to this offer made by Jack Berch over 
the air, and the distribution of them 
by our men have created more good 
will for this company than anything I 
have ever experienced. 

"The agents, too, have all got quite 
a thrill over distributing these attrac- 
tive pamphlets. . . ." District Manager. 

"You and your program were in- 
strumental in selling an industrial and 
intermediate policy for me this week. 

"Mr. and Airs. - — ■ of Sacra- 
mento, the people concerned, are very 
enthusiastic about the human and 
down-to-earth approach that you make, 
and state that referring other people 
to your program will sell more poli- 
cies for us. 

"Since 1 have been with the Pru- 
dential for only three months, I am 
especially grateful for your st\le of 
program." Agent. 

Berch, of course, is not alone among 
performers who have sold themselves 
effectively to salesmen. He is unique 
more for the persistency and thorough- 
ness with which he made his effort than 
for the originality of his approach. 

Ed Sullivan, for example, much- 
kidded, much-liked m.c. of the Mer- 
cury dealers' Toast of the Town (CBS- 
: TV), makes a hobby of visiting Mer- 
cury dealer showrooms. Whenever he's 
out of New York on business, be ar- 
ranges to be in showrooms at towns 
along his way. Sometimes his visits 
are advertised in advance to bring ex- 
tra throngs of people into the show- 
rooms. He has traveled to several cit- 



ies for special promotions, including 
presentation of his show from Boston. 

Morton Dowiney, Coca-Cola's own 
street singer, makes 30 to 35 trips 
around the country each year build- 
ing good will among local bottlers. He 
entertains men at the plants, provides 
entertainment for local civic events. 
Like Berch, Downey regards himself 
as part of the Coca-Cola organization 
and is certainly accepted as such by 
bottlers who know that Downey is on 
the board of directors of the Chicago 
Coca-Cola bottling company and owns 
a bottling plant in New Haven. 

W hatever the type of entertainer a 
sponsor has working for him on the 
air, whether he's a deadpan Irishman 
like m.c. Ed Sullivan, a dynamic Irish- 
man like Morton Downey, or a whis- 
tling and singing Midw T estern farm boy 
like Jack Berch, he can get the benefits 
of intramural merchandising. All it 
takes is recognition by management 
that the job is important and a willing- 
ness by the star to be part of the sell- 
ing organization. Given these condi- 
tions, a company wdiose job is selling 
will find it a lot easier to weld sales 
and advertising into that all-important 
well-knit team. * * * 



MR. SPONSOR ASKS 

{Continued from page 43) 

energetic both in carrying it out as 
far as it can at the moment, and in ex- 
ploring ways and means to broaden 
this service. 

Chris J. Witting 

General Manager 

Dm Mont Television Network 

i\ew York 




Have you seen my BEAUTIFUL 
Elliott-Haynes Vancouver Metropolitan-area ratings? 
50% ahead of any other — TOP DOC on the Coast! 
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Mr. Weaver 



Television broad- 
casters are over 
aw are of their re- 
sponsobility t o 
the public. Not 
only have pro- 
grams of an in- 
formational na- 
ture been seen 
W i t h consistent 
regularity on 
NBC television, 
but many art forms which heretofore 
had little ppular currency are now ap- 
pearing in television. To take one ex- 
ample, look at the ballet whose incor- 
poration into most of the major tele- 
vision shows has brought it more wide- 
spread public attention than it ever re- 
ceived in its history. 

Television, too, by the simple proc- 
ess of bringing great public figures in- 
to the living rooms of our families, is 
performing a public service which was 
never before possible. During 1950. 
for instance, President Truman was 
seen on five separate occasions by 
more persons than had ever before seen 
all the presidents of the United States 
discuss great public issues. 

Next year, we at NBC will attempt 
Operation Frontal Lobes, another for- 
ward-looking series in the public in- 



IN DANVILLE, VA. 
BUY THE 

OLD ESTABLISHED 



ESTABLISHED 1930 



HIGHLY RATED 

46.0 HOOPER 

A.VG. 5 PERIODS, WIN. 1950 

ABC STATION 




HOLLINGBERY 



Station WVOM, 5000 watt Boston 
Independent, seeks commercial 
manager and two salesmen imme- 
diately. These are top jobs for top 
men. Earnings unlimited. Apply 
1 Harvard Street, Brookline 46, 
Mass. All replies in confidence. 



terest. W ith the cooperation of adver- 
tisers, we hope to program one hour a 
week of prime network evening time 
for this educational series. We will 
place Operation Frontal Lobes in such 
time as to assure maximum viewing for 
education and information. Included 
in this series will be the best in music, 
ballet and a new form of reporting to 
bring the great issues of our day by 



television to the people. 

1 bus we will integrate education and 
information among our mass programs 
in such a way as to capture the atten- 
tion of the American audience. 

Sylvester L. Weaver 
Vice President — Television 
NliC 

New Yorlc 




u V€E i Itible to sponsors 



Here are informational tools that SPONSOR feels can be of use to you. 
Requests for material must be made within 30 days. 



AT 46 "An Extra Come-On For 
Your Customers," KTTV, Hollywood 
— explains some of the promotional ac- 
tivities of KTTV in a fold-out brochure. 

AT 47 "A Market Study of North 
Vancouver City-District and Port 
Moody," CKNW, New Westminster, 
B. C. — describes early morning and late 
evening listening habits of the popula- 
tion of North Vancouver City. 

AT48 ''Television Dictionary, " 

American Telephone and TelegTaph 
Company, New York — includes TV defi- 
nitions in everyday language to help 
readers better understand terms used 
in describing TV and color TV in par- 
ticular. 

AT 49 "Help Wanted," Free & Peters, 
Inc., New York — describes seven radio 
saleswomen and their programs. The 
16-page presentation lists the advertis- 
ers who have used them successfully. 

AT 50 "Guide to Layout and Re- 
production of Art for Television,'" 
KMTV, Omaha — is a four-page guide 
that lists "do's and dont's" in prepar- 
ing artwork on TV. 

AT 51 "Report to Advertisers and 
Advertising Agencies," WOAI-TV, 
San Antonio — is a summary of answers 
received from a postcard questionnaire 
mailed to 5,080 television set owners 
in the San Antonio area. 



A152 "The Pattern of Television 
Impact in Lexington, Kentucky, 
1950," Unhersity of Kentucky — is a 
38-page research survey on the impact 
of television in areas remote from TV 
transmitters. 

AT 53 "WNAX Fact File," Katz 
Agency, Inc., New York — contains all 
the principal basic information on the 
station: history, coverage, market facts, 
results, diary summary, mail response, 
talent, programs, etc. 
A154 "Primer for Time Buyers," 
CKLW, Windsor— contains information 
on coverage, spot announcements, and 
radio homes in markets covered by 
CKLW. 

AT 55 "Marketing in a Defense 
Economy," J. Walter Thompson Co., 
New York — gives interpretations and 
critical analyses pertaining to the na- 
tion's economy and the opportunities it 
holds for business. 

AT 56 "Why Are Listeners and Ad- 
vertisers so in Love ivith Radio?" 
Pacific Northwest Broadcasters, Spo- 
kane, Washington — is a descriptive and 
pictorial report on "the easy, quick, 
productive way" to achieve results 
through radio. 

AT 57 "A Report on Lourenco Mar- 
ques Radio and Its Audience in 
South Africa" Pan American Broad- 
casting Co., New York — estimates lis- 
tenership that an advertiser may expect 
in 1951. 
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510 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

To obtain any of the tools listed, place check 
to right. 
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They learned it works 

\\ e never cease being amazed at the 
speed with which the air media, radio 
and TV, are embraced by a whole field 
of industry once they click important- 
ly for one of its firms. 

The air rivalry between the big 
cigarette companies is well known. 
In the soap field, there's a perpetual 
three-cornered race between P&G, Col- 
gate, and Lever Brothers for the favor 
of the air audience. The food and drug 
fields also offer numerous examples. 

These radio /TV-minded companies 
(numbering among the top advertisers 
in the nation) have proven to their 
own satisfaction that the number-one 
way to tap America's poeketbook i* via 
a radio or TV set. They've found air 
advertising compelling, productive. 

The latest field to move into the ra- 
dio orbit is a surprise. The hearing- 
aid firms are going for the aural me- 
dium in a big way. In ease you're puz- 



zled, friends and relatives are found 
to iuhuence hearing-aid prospects in a 
big w ay. In this issue I see page 26 1 
the radio story of Beltone, Sonotone, 
and other hearing-aid manufacturers is 
revealed, Heltone started it; marie such 
a dent on the market that the others 
waded in. 

Despite its successes for dominant 
firms, air advertising is still an un- 
known quantity for numerous others. 
If you're one of them, you may be do- 
ing yourself a distinct disservice by 
failing to examine the medium closely. 
Can you afford that? 

Service opportunity for sponsors 

Can the public -service program sell 
goods? 

Goodyear, sponsor of Greatest Story 
Ever Told, says '"yes." So does many 
another national and local advertiser 
who has invested in this "change of 
pace" sponsorship. The FCC stigma, 
which once seemed to adhere to the 
sponsored service broadcast, was re- 
moved a few years back. 

A large number of topnotch docu- 
mentaries, special interest talks, service 
dramatic presentations are available to 
the advertiser, network and spot, who's 
looking for them. 

Do you think you might attract a 
substantial, appreciative audience for 
? broadcast titled You can survive an 
atomic attack. Two days after Dr. 
Richard Gerstell. IJ. S. government 
consultant and author of the book by 
that title, talked on the suhject over 
WII'. Philadelphia, the broadcast was 
repeated by popular request. \ow the 



station is scheduling four more pro- 
grams — the first another talk by Dr. 
Gerstell : the second featuring Dr. Ger- 
^ell in a question-asking panel; the 
third the reactions of a man who lived 
through the Stuttgart bombings and 
noted its effect on the German popula- 
tion; the fourth a meeting between Dr T 
Gerstell and the press. 

True, sponsorship of such a series 
I we don't know w hether VIP would 
sell it I would require delicate commer- 
cial handling. But it can be done. 

Many an alert program-minded sta- 
tion or network has an intense-interest 
service feature on tap. 

How TV helps radio 

By now the flurry of fear that in 
1%0 gripped the radio boys when they 
thought of TV has largely vanished. 
The radio medium is thriving; the con- 
cept that radio and television (two dis- 
tinct and separate media ) can share 
the air as profitably as newspapers and 
magazines share the black-and- white 
realm is becoming standard. 

Asa matter of fact, evidences of the 
way TV helps radio are coming to the 
lore. 

Item 1: Life Begins at $0 started as 
a radio program, then was discontin- 
ued. Later it reenierged as a television 
show. We now bear that its TV popu- 
larity may soon bring it back to radio. 

Item 2: TV has made business men. 
both with national and local firms, air- 
minded. J. Walter Thompson spokes- 
man reports that number of Ford deal- 
ers, excited by advent of TV, now ex- 
press considerable interest in radio. 



Applause 



NAB's TV set-up 

TBA men who attended the NAB 
TV sessions in Chicago and Belleair, 
Florida are applauding the remarkable 
job done In such men as Harold 
Hough, VBAP and WRAP-TV; Rob- 
ert Swezey, WDSl and WDSU-TV; 
and Cone Thomas, WOR-TY. in bring- 
ing divergent elements together. 

Whether all elements of TBA will 
join in the NAB autonomous-TV set-up 
was still in doubt as ibis was written, 
but the calibre ol NAI! thinking and 
action was mighty impressive. 

Industry spokesman are applauding 
the action of Judge Justin Miller, whose 
key assignments for the foreseeable fu- 



ture will be on a high policy and gov- 
ernmental prestige basis, in requesting 
that he be made Chairman of the 
Board of the XAB to make room for 
a new XAB president-general man- 
ager. The Board of Directors unani- 
mously approved his action. 

An eight man committee (Allen 
Woodall. WDAK: Patt McDonald. 
WII KM: Harry Spence. KXRO: Wil- 
liam Qua rum, WAIT: William Fay. 
WHAM; James Shouse. Crosley Broad- 
easting Corp.; Robert Swezey. WDSU: 
Ben St rouse. WWDC) was appointed 
to select the new president-general 
manager following approval by XAB 
membership of change of by-laws that 
will allow Judge Miller's new office. 



The proposed new NAB setup will 
consist of not more than 14 members 
comprising the TV Board; not more 
than 25 on the radio Board — a total of 
dl with chairman and president. 

The current hesitancy of some TBA 
elements to enter the XAB realm is 
based on these factors; (1) the dues 
pattern is not yet set, (2) the extent 
of autonomy is not yet set. TBA peo- 
ple point out that the plan is to have 
three members of the TV Board, three 
of the radio Board, plus the XAB pres- 
ident act in joint matters. The trouble 
is that they fear that the XAB presi- 
dent, who may favor the far more nu- 
merous radio stations, may swing the 
decision against them in case of tic r 
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THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 

Does /Vof Run in Circ/es / 















Texas 







Daytime half-millivolt contours shown in black. 

During the past year The KMBC-KFRM Team 
has substantially increased an already comfort- 
able lead audience-wise in the great rectangular 
Kansas City Primary Trade area. Proof lies in the 
result of a late 1950 survey made at the Kansas and 
Missouri State Pairs and at the American Royal. 

The KMBC-KFRM Team has built effective 




and The KMBC-KFRM Team Covers 
It More Effectively and Economically 
Than Ever Before! 



and economical coverage of the territory with- 
out waste circulation but more important, the 
building continues! 

Contact KMBC-KFRM, or any Free & Peters 
"Colonel" for full details on why The KMBC- 
KFRM Team is your best buy in the Heart of 
America. 




Mr. Plus joins th 

staff 





the difference is MUTUAL! { 




On March 11th, WWDC and MUTUAL will join hands. WWDC's 
basic philosophy of block programming remains intact. To our 
present successful disc jockey salesmen, we add Mutual's high- 
rated kid and mystery strips. To our present twenty-four hour news 
coverage, we add Mutual's high-rated Heatter, Lewis, Edwards, 
and Henry. To our Washington Senator baseball coverage, we 
add the World Series and the All Star Game. 

WWDC is now third in overall ratings (Pulse, November-Decem- 
ber). With the Mutual programs fitting like a glove into our own 
program formula, we will get even higher ratings. So now it's 
more for your money on WWDC! 
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WWDC 



"Mister PLUS' 



WASHINGTON 

the big "plus" is now MUTUAL 

National representatives, FORJOE & CO. 



P.S. WWDC-FM's transit radio is doing a great job for an increasing number of national accounts. See H-R Representatives, 



